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WALKS’ AND TALKS ON THE FARM.—NO\ 3.) 





How niuch there is to bé.doneon’a farm! What 
‘g multittide of little things te be attended to! It is 
gimost impossible not to worry at times when you 
think of the labors of the coming spring and of the 
heirly recurrent duties of the day: andyit is worry 
andiot work that wears on the constitution. 
* Order, system, energy and pronipthess are the 
great requisites to success in farming—~as in any 
othef business. I admire the man that is never in a 
hurry—that has learned the great art.of # making 
juste slowly.” Solomon says: “He that hasteth 
with his feet sinneth.” But on'the other hand he 
lashes without mercy the sluggard and ther lazy. 
Our homely Yankee adage, “Be eure your right, 
then go,a-head,” expresses the true idea, Lay your 
plans with thoughtful deliberation, and then execute 
them with energy and promptness. * Think first, and 
work afterwards with all,your might. 

Eknow a good business mah who writes down ‘on 
a slate every evening the, work to be done-on the 
following day. Some such plan would be good ona 
| farm, though I would not confine it to the immediate 
1¥ work to be done, Put would put down. every thing 
that Iicould think of that will need attending to for 
, ‘a month or so’ to*come,- Let us jot down afew 
no, just as we can think of them: 
€Cleam} oil and repair harness. 








“Examine plows, harrots, cultivators and other 
impleménte, and have them put in order. 

“Prune apple trees, 

“Send to’the mill for fivetuns. of plaster. 

"Draw bone-dust from the city. 2 

“Have the hinge on the front gate mended. 

“Get a new reach for the wagon. 

“Fix up the fences. 

“Draw fire-wood and saw it with the machine.” 

Is that all? It does not seein that it should worry 
aman very much i 

But there is the stock té be attended to, with 
their daily and hourly wants. Make an esti- 


mateof how much fodder you have on hand, and be 


and ho more than the cattle and sheep will eat up 
clean. Jolm is inclined to waste the straw. I can 
»not persuade him that it is half a8 valuable as most 
farmers regard it. The corn-stalks are nearly all 
used up, and J'do ‘not like the idea of feeding out 
any more hay than’I can help, But cows at this 
time*of year must have a little. It will not do to 
let them get poor. 


Whea I told John that I had bought ten tuns of 
bone-dust, and that [ was going to put if on the 
fifteen-acre lot where the corn’ was last year and’ sow 
‘it to barley, he shrugged his shoulders and remarked 
“You know best ;” which I interpreted to mean that 
he thought I did not know aftiything. He thought 
leached ashes Were worth more than bone-dust, su- 
perphosphate or guano, and hé liad the fullest con- 
fidence in barn-yard manure, 

But if you can nof get the ashes and barn-yard 
manure, there can be novharm in resorting to the 
manufacturers of artificial fertilizers. They will pay 
this year if ever. There cah be little doubt but that 
we shall have high prices next fall, and the only 
Treason why we have not hitherto tsed as much 
guano, superphosphate, and other artificial manures, 
as the English farmers, is thatwwe did not get enough 
for the produce to make it pay. "But we are now 
getting higher prices than the English farmets, and 
we can afford to take extra pains and incur addi- 
tional expense to get an extra crop. ’ 

If you can be sure of gétting $1.25 per bushel for 
batley, it will pay te use superphosphate and guano 
for this crop. From 200 to'®00*pounds per acre 
will probably give you 10 or 15 bushels per acre 
extra, and’your land will be in better condition for 
the next trop. 





There are few of us who appreciate the full ad- 
vantage of getting a good crop. Like the mind, 
land will be occupied with~ something. An idle . 
brain is the Devil’s workshop, and half-eultivated ~ 
land is soon filled with weeds. Raise a good smoth- 
ering crop of grain or peas, and you will feel the ad- 
vantage of it for years. The crop itself pays a hand- 





careful that you do not run short. .Feed regularly, 


some profit, the land & cleaner, and-the straw will 
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enable you to keep more stock and make more ma- 
nure. 





In the January number of the Furmer I alluded 
to the assertion that “every bushel of wood ashes 
applied to the corn crop is worth one dollar,” and 
gave an experiment made by myself, where 400 
pounds of unleached hard-wood ashes applied to 
an acre of corn only increased the yield half a bushel 
over the unmanured acre adjoining. Now theremay 
be instances where ashes have greatly benefited the 
corn crop. I never doubted the fact. But to assert 
that ashes are always beneficial, and that they are 
worth a dollar a bushel as manure, is to assert what 
I believe is not true. 

But I would not be understood as recommending 
farmers to sell their ashes. In most cases they are 
worth more as manure than the soapmakers wil! 
pay for them. 

A day or two after the January number of the 
Farmer was out, an old New England friend of 
mine, now in his ninetieth year, remarked : 

“Your paper is quite interesting this month.” 

Knowing that, like all other sensible men, he was 
quite chary of compliments, I thought there was 
something more to follow. 

“T see,” he continued, after a few minutes, “ you 
do not think much of ashes as a manure.” 

“T have made several experiments with them,” I 
remarked, “and seldom found any benefit from 
them.” 

Now if any one thinks this is a conclusive argu- 
ment, he is greatly mistaken. Farmers are great 
sticklers for facts;, but if any one, who is rather 
given to making experiments, mentions a fact that 
runs counter to their general experience, they treat 
it with no more respect than a regular physician 
would the opinion of a quack doctor. 

So my worthy friend still adhered to his old opinion 
—and I do not blame him—that ashes were an excel- 
lent manure. He had seen them used with good re- 
sults for three-quarters of a century—and is one ex- 
periment to upset the experience of a life-time? 

Other gentlemen have spoken and written to me 
on the same subject, all asserting that ashes are an 
excellent manure. Mr. Bela Dunbar, of North 
Chili, writes that he has for many years used ashes 
on his corn, and always found them beneficial. He 
has put ashes on two rows and then skipped two, and 
so on alternately through the field, and always 
discovered a marked difference in favor of the ashed 
corn, both as regards color, growth and yield at 
harvest. He says he would not sell ashes for one 
dollar a bushel, as he thinks they are worth more 
than that to apply to the land. 

In 1855, he says, he put a good coat of compost 


‘ ee 
benefit from it. The following spring he put on 


dressing of ashes, and the results were wonderfal, 
Such big beets, carrots, melons, squashes, &e., had 
rarely been seen before! 

My opinion in regard to ashes is this: The ong 
principal thing that we need to make our land rich 
is ammonia. To obtain this we have to make @ 
purchase manures. © Now there is no way of incregg. 
ing the ammonia in our barn-yard manure that does 
not, at the same time, increase the potash, phosphates 
and other mineral elements of plants in greater pro. 
portion than the increase of ammonia. If, ther. 
fore, we supply our soils with the ammonia neces 
sary to produce maximum crops, we at the same 
time furnish all the potash and other mineralela 
ments that are required. In fact, we furnish mor 
mineral elements than the crop requires, and there 
can be no doubt that on all farms where a liberal 
system of manuring is adopted, our soils gradually 
become richer in available potash, and. other minera} 
elements of plants. 

I would not sell a bushel. of ashes from the farm, 
L think they will pay to use as manure, but that 
they are; as a general rule, worth one dollar per 
bushel I can not believe. I have seen potash used 
to a considerable extent as a manure (by way of ex. 
periment,) but with the exception of beans and 
clover I have rarely seen any marked effect produced 
by its application. 


“You think ashes are goodfor beans?” 

In Mr. Lawes’ experiments potash, in connection 
with other manures, proved useful. But the Eng. 
lish horse-bean is a very different plant from the 
beans grown in this country. I see no reason to 
doubt, however, that ashes would be a useful manure 


coming season. 


_——- 


been in grass for four years, and I suppose the trees 
would be benefited by breaking it up and planting 
some crop that will be qultivated through the sum- 
mer. I was speaking to one of our most experienced 
fruit-growers the other day, and he said he hada 
young orchard that had been in grass for two or 
three years and the trees were as thrifty as he de 
sired, and in such a case he thought it better te let 
it lie in grass. 

There seems to be quite diversity of opinione in 
regard to the advantages of cultivating an orchard. 
Some contend that if it is seeded down with grass 
and the land is liberally top-dressed with manure, 
the trees will do better than if the land is plowed 
and cultivated. 


One of our nurserymen advised me to-day to set 












manure on his garden, and could perceive very little 





out a large orchard of apple trees in the spring. | 


for beans. At all events I mean to try them the | 


I think of planting beans in the orchard. It has 
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told him that I thought it was a poor time, as the 


' high price of apples the past season, and the large 


profits realized in this section from good orchards, 
would induce farmers to plant extensively. But he 
says such is not the case, and, as his business gives 
him a good opportunity to ascertain the facts, his 
opinion is entitled to consideration. 

{ know a farmer in this section who sold 11,000 
parrels of apples, principally Baldwins, the past sea- 
son. Having such a large quantity he would doubt- 
Jess get the highest price for them, and I presume he 
petted at least $15,000 from his orchard. 

The figures have a very pleasant look, but how 
much there is to be done before you can hope for 
such results! The land needs thorough preparation. 
The trees must be set out, and cultivated and pruned 
with care, and you must wait six or eight years be- 
fore realizing any returns for your labor. But so it 
igs with every good thing. You must work and 
wait. In the end, however, you are pretty sure of 
your reward. 





Beef cattle have advanced nearly a cent a pound 
this week in New York. ‘The high price of grain is 
beginning to have its effect on the meat market. I 
was at Chicago last week, and was told that corn 
had been sold in Central Illinois at one dollar a 
bushel. No wonder that the farmers of the West 
have been. sending their cattle to market by thou- 
sands and tens of thousands. 

Prices of nearly all kinds of farm produce, except 
wheat, are as high in the West as with us. The 
Government advertised in Chicago for 2,000 bushels 
of beans. Bids were sent in amounting to 12,000 
bushels, at prices ranging from $2.50 to $3.00, and 
the Government accepted every bid and took the whole 
12,000 bushels / 

The Government has just bought, at St. Louis, 
100,000 bushels of oats at 871-2 cents per bushel, 
100,000 bushels of corn at $1.09, and 3,000 tuns of 
baled timothy hay at $29 to $30 per tun. Theseare 
high prices. We none of us realize the enormous 
consumption and waste of the army. 

At Wyandotte, in Michigan, a lady told me she 
had just paid fifty cents a dozen for eggs. At Spring- 
field, Ill, potatoes are worth $1.25 per bushel. But- 
ter sometime since was 40 cents a pound, and eggs 60 
cents a dozen. 





The English agricultural papers continue to devote 
much of their space to discussions of the relative 
merits of the different steam plows. One fact seems 
established: STEAM CULTIVATION IS A SUCCESS. 

A company has been formed in this State for the 
purpose ef introducing steam cultivation on our 
farms. I hope we shall see one or more steam plows 
at work the coming season. 





There are two methods of increasing the produc 
tiveness of our farms. One is by liberal manuring, 
and the other by developing the inert plant-food 
which lies in such inexhaustible quantities in most 
loamy soils. It is with the latter object in view that 
steam cultivation promises such brilliant results. 
There are millions of acres of land in the United 
States that only require underdraining and thorough 
pulverization to make them immensely productive. 
We want a machine to scoop out the drains ready 
for the tiles, and then a steam plow or cultivator to 
tear up and pulverize the soil. We shall have both 
before many years—perhaps before many months— 
have passed. 


T have just been reading an account of a Fen 
farm, situated in one of the dreariest commons in 
England, and which, from producing nothing but 
furze and ling, has been made to yield crops of 40 
bushels of wheat, 48 bushels of barley and 1,200 
bushels of mangold wurzels per acre! 

The farm contains 500 acres. “On this small, 
light sandy farm,” says the Editor of the Agricul- 
tural Gazette, “a herd of 50 to 70 cows is milked for 
the London market, a dry flock of Hampshire sheep, 
varying from 200 to 400 head, is fed, and hogs rang- 
ing in number from 1,000 to 2,000 have been fattened 
annually up tc the average weight of 10 to 20 scores 
apiece.” " 

In addition to this from 16 to 18 farm horses are 
kept, and the labor bill amounts to over $5,000 a 
year. Of course large quantities of oilcake and 
grain are purchased for the cows, sheep and pigs, 
and it is the enormous quantity of rich manure 80 
obtained that has made the farm so highly produc- 
tive. 

This is “High Farming,” but it is not “fancy” 
farming. It isa rented farm, and the occupier does 
nothing for mere show and parade. He carrys on 
the farm simply for profit. 


One of the most successful farmers in thie State 
said to me some time ago: “I have always employed 
a good many men; and spent a good deal of money 
on my farm ;” and it is so everywhere. Sir Robert 
Brisco recently remarked at an agricultural meeting : 
“Tt is a dangerous and too prevalent idea that land 
gives the rent; it is not the land, but the capital 
invested in the land, aided by the farmer’s judgment, 
which gives the rent and profit. As well might it 
be said that the plow or the fork yields the rent. 
Land can only be viewed as a machine through 
which the farmer passes his capital, which, worked 
with judgment, will turn out goods yielding a profit.” 


John Johnston wrote me to-day that he sold his 
pair of steers on the 20th of January at 7 1-2 cents 
per pound, live weight. They weighed 4,345-pounds 
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He says they gained about 800 pounds from last 
He fed them meal a little over two months. 
He has had steers gain much more than these. They 
had been worked, and did not gain any for a con- 


June. 


siderable time after he got them. 





MEETING OF THE N. Y. STATE AG, SOCIETY, 





Tue Annual Meeting of the New York State Ag- 
ricultural Society was held in Albany, Feb. 10-11. 

The Treasurer’s Report shows a balance in hand 
and invested in United States securities of nearly 
$4,000, in addition to $2,000 appropriated for inves- 
tigations in regard to flax. machinery. This sum re- 
mains on hand ready to be awarded to any invention 
worthy of the honor of receiving it. 

Secretary Johnson in his Annual Report congratu- 
lated the farmers of the State on their comparative 
freedom from debt, and thought they were generally 
well prepared for the financial revulsion which was 
sure to follow the present inflation of prices. He al- 
luded to the increase of emigration and to its bene- 
ficial influence, and thought it would continue. He 
spoke in encouraging terms in regard to flax culture, 
and read an extract from an Irish paper showing 
that flax cloth could be made cheaper than cotton. 
He commended Sanford & Mallory’s flax dressing 
machine, which received a special prize of $100 at 
the Fair last year. Sheep were. receiving more at- 
tention, to the manifest advantage of the farmers. 
The breed. best to keep depended on location, 

He recommended holding another trial of imple- 
ments and machines. The trial held in 1852, at 
Geneva, had proved of great advantage. It attracted 
much attention both in this country and in Europe. 

He contrasted the first Fair of the Society held at 
Syracuse in 1841, with that at Utica in, 1863. No 
one could doubt that the Society had been of incal- 
culable benefit to the Siatge. The twenty-one volumes 
of Transactions embodied a mass of valuable agri- 
caltural information, which was highly prized by 
all intelligent farmers. Great, Britain was making 
an effort to double her crops.so as to be. independent 
of foreign supplies, Can not this be done in this 
country? Farmers were never.so prosperous as now. 
Mechanical appliances for. facilitating the labors of 
the farm, were never more numerous or effective. 
The crops last year were a full average. 

He alluded to the dairy interest. The demand for 
American cheese in England. was on the increase, 
and, the factory system was rapidly extending and 
giving usa better. quality of cheese. Our choicest 
cheese was equal to the best, English dairies, 

He alluded to the importance of fruit culture, and 
thought the Fruit Growers’ Society of Western New 
‘York was second to none in the world in interest 


<=> 
On the conclusion of the Secretary’s Report the 
usual committee of three from each of the eight ju. 
dicial districts in the State was appointed to nomi, 
ate officers, and recommend a place for holding the 
State Fair. The officers nominated were unanimoys 
ly elected, as follows : 
President—J ames O. SHELDON, Ontario. 
Vice Presidenta— Simon R. Bewne, New York; 
Samuel Thorne, Duchess ; Herman Wendell, Albany. 
T. L. Harison, St. Lawrence; Solon D. Hungerford, 


t=] 


Jefferson ; Ralph Newell, Delaware ; H. T. E. Foster 
Seneca ; Wm. A. Bird, Erie. : 
Cor. Secretary—Benjamin P. Johnson, Albany, 

Ree. Secretary—Erastus Corning, Jr. 

Treasurer—Luther H. Tucker. _ 

Executive Committee — 8. Campbell, Oneida ; PF, ¢ 
Peters, Genesee ; Elon Comstock, New York ; R, H. 
Avery, Madison ; 8. R. Pinckney, New York. 

In regard to the place of holding the next Faly 
there was a tie vote, twelve for Utica and twelve for 
Rochester. The decision of the question was left to 
the Executive Committee. 

On Wednesday evening, the Hon. Stanton Gould, 
who was appointed by the Society to visit the sor. 
ghum growing sections of the West, made an inter 
esting report. He found the cane injured by frost, 
and. estimates the product of sugar and molasses at 
not much over half what it was the year previous, 
He found little if any sugar-produced from the sor 
ghum, and was not sanguine that it ever would be 
produced from the sorghum in any quantity. It-will 
produce excellent molasses, where the climate is 
suitable. 

He found the largest crops on the bottom lands, 
and they escaped the frost, owing to thein being en- 
veloped in fog. The sirup from the poorer upland, 
however, is richer than that from. the bottom land; 
In this State, he thinks bottom Jand will be best for 
sorghum. Any soil that will produce 40 bushels of 
Indian corn per acre, will produce from 60 to 100 
gallons of molasses. He heard of one acre at Quincy, 
Illinois, that produced 500 gallons, and another. case 
where 600 gallons per acre was obtained. 3820 gallons 
was. the largest yield he was able to verify by per 
sonal inspection. The climate in this State is not 
warm enough: for the best suecess in. sorghum cul- 
ture. In Southern Ohio and Llinois the average 
temperature of the three summer months is Tle, 
while in the Genesee Valley it is only 66¢ ; and asa 
general rule the frosts in this section are earlier than 
in the cane growing regions of the West. On the 
whole, then, our prospect of. growing our own sirup 
is not flattering. In regard to the best time of plant- 
ing, and whether the seed should be soaked or not, 
there was much difference of opinion. He thought 
as a rule, it should be planted at the same time as 
Indian corn—*“‘when the oak leaf is of the size of a 
squirrel’s ear.” The seed should not be covered 
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pulverization of the soil is of great importance. The 
fed should not be cultivated after the crop was 
kneehigh. Cane ripens better if the suckers are 
ieft on, but the growth is less. If the suckers are 
qt they will start again. It is better to bend them 
down and put a little soil on the ends to hold them. 

The chinch bug attacks sorghum. The best preven- 
tive is to sow strips of buckwheat and Hungarian 
gnss. They will feed on these crops and not touch 
the cane. 

He spoke highly of Jacob’s Evaporating Pan. 
The juice flows in continuously, as fast as it evapo- 
mites, not being more than a quarter of an inch 
deep. 

After the conclusion of Mr. Gould’s report, Dr. 
Fitch, Entomdlogist to the Society, gave an interest- 
ing account of the asparagus beetle, which has 
proved so destructive in the neighborhood of New 
York city. He also alluded to the cat worm, which 
has proved so destructive to flax the past season. 
He thinks there are several varities of cut worm. 
They are most destructive in June, eating all. kinds 
of vegetables. In the autumn they burrow beneath 
the soil, where they lie in a dormant state till spring. 
They can be killed by thawing and freezing them. 
Gradual thawing in the eartli does not hurt them ; 
put if they are exposed so that the sun thaws them 
mpidly they are destroyed. With this object late 
plowing in the fall is beneficial. Early plowing in 
the spring, if we have freezing and thawing weather 


’ fterwards, would be useful. 


We were not able to be present on’ the second day, 
but learn that there was'a good' exhibition of grain, 
and other products. The subject of manures was 
discussed, and it appears that the majority of those 
present were in favor of spreading’ manure on the 
surface as fast as it was made; though, of course, 
there were some intelligent farmers who disapproved 
of the plan. 





SWELLED LEG on A CoL_T.—Qn page 66 of the 
February number of. the Genesce Farmer “ W. T.” 
desires to know how to cure the swelled leg of his 
colt, It can be done by the proper use of the roller 
bandage. The bandage should be at least six yards 
long and three inches wide. It should be rolled up 
tight before applying, beginning at the top of the 
hoof, with an equal pressure up tothe knee and back 
again, so that every part is covered and put on 
sougly. A few pins in three or four places will keep 
it from slipping, as the parts yield to the bandage. 
The bandage should be kept on when the horse is not 


at work, and applied as soon as he is brought into the 


stable. It is better to use the animal every day. 
The bandage presses out the effusion and gives tone 
tothe limb. I will warrant an entire cure if properly 
done —E. B. Wooprurr, Morristown, N. J 





SHORT SERMONS FOR FARMERS—No, 3. 


Neither say they in their heart, let us now fear the Lord our 
God, that giveth rain, both the former and the latter rain, in hig 
season ; he reserveth unto us the appointed weeks of harvest.— 
Jeremiah, 8; 

The Prophet Jeremiah exercised his office at a 
time when the Jews had relapsed into the grossest 
iniquities. God sent him to reprove his people for 
their sins and to denounce his judgments against 
them if they continued in their sins. He had little 
success in his mission, though earnest in his fidelity. 
He sufféred opposition and persecution, but nothing 
could deter him from declaring fully and faithfully 
the messages with which God charged him. He 
was so deeply and constantly afflicted by the obsti- 
nacy of the people and the awful judgments which 
he was commissioned to denounce against them, that 
he is called the weaping propliet. 

In the text the Prophet mentions one sin, which 
with others was provoking the Divine judgments. 
The sin was this: not recognizing the providence of 
God in succeeding the labors of the husbandman in 
abundant harvests: They had become so besotted 
in sin that the Divine goodness in filling their baskets 
and their store with the fruits of the earth, did not 
affect their hearts with gratitude and love tothe 
author of their temporal blessings. 

The providence of God is so manifest in the pro- 
duction of the fruits of tlie earth, that the husband- 
man who does not recognize and acknowledge it, 
must have the eyes of his soul blinded by sin. If 
his heart is not affected by the sentiment of grateful 
love in view of the Divine goodness in crowning his 
labors with success, it must partake of the vileness 
with which the Prophet charges the Jews in the 
context: “This people hath a revolting and a re- 
bellious heart ; they are revolted and gore.” 

No class of men are so constantly near God in his 
providence as farmers. The tradesman and the 
machanic are, of course, dependent for success upon 
the providence of God, but not so immediately and 
directly as the farmer. The rain, the dew, and the 
heat of the sun, are under the direct control of 
God. He sends the rain, the hail, the thunder 
and. lightning, the frost and the snow, the wind 
and the whirlwind. He acts through second 
causes. What we call the laws of nature are 
nothing more nor less than the uniform and regular 
methods in which God exerts his wisdom and 
power. -In these uniform methods and through 
second causes he exerts his efficiency to a greater de- 
gree sometimes than at others. At one time the 
suii may shine in a cloudless sky with far less heat 
than is given in the same cireumstances at another 
time. It is beyond human philosophy to explain 
this difference. But it is easy of explanation upon 
the philosophy of the Bible, which aScribes all the 
operations of nature to the direct agency of God 
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Who can explain, upon the principles of what is | nature, rather than to be under the control of One 
called natural philosophy, why one season is colder | ever present, active, intelligent, infinite Being, who 


one year than the corresponding season of another | without a miracle can answer prayer for things he 








vear? Why one season is wet and another dry? 


has promised, and which involve his immediate and 


Why one day the wind from the N. W. is twenty | constant control over all nature. 


degrees colder than it isthe next day? Why one 
year the farmer is overrun with grasshoppers and 
another year exempt? One year worms cover our 
orchards, and if not destroyed, their ravages seriously 
diminish the profits of the farmer. Another year he | 
is exempt from their annoyance. Who can explain | 


this upon the principles of natural philosophy? God | ought to be a praying man. He associates himself 


punished his ancient people by bringing upon them | 
the palmer-worm, then the locust, then the canker- 
worm, then the caterpillar. Was this done by a} 
blind law of nature without the direct agency of 
God? It could not have been. So now the ravages 
of the fly, the wire-worm, the curculio and of other 
insects are under the control of God, which is exer- 
cised through second causes. God can exert his 
power, through what we call the law of increase, so 
as to multiply to an unlimited extent destructive in- 
sects, or through the same law he can prevent their 
pro-creation. In accomplishing these ends he does 
aot work a miracle, for he constantly exerts his 
oower through second causes, giving them at one 
-ime a vigor and power which he withholds at 
another. He can send rain in drought, or cause the 
rain to cease. He can send cold and snow in seed- 
time, or he can send warmth and fructifying showers. 
These things he can do and does without working a 
miracle. A miracle is an unusual exertion of his 
power—i. é., without the intervention of second 


causes, 
REMARKS. 


1. This subject shows us the shallowness of that 
philosophy which teaches the uselessness of prayer 
for any good dependent upon what is called the 
operations of the natural world. The Infidel, in his 
ignorance, says we ask God to work a miracle when 
we ask him to send rain in drought—for heat in a 
time of unseasonable cold—or for abundant crops, 
because the world must go on according to fixed and 
immutable laws—i. ¢., these laws govern the world, 
instead of God’s governing it. Would the Infidel 
be willing to live in a society where inanimate, un- 
intelligent law governed, without the agency of the 
judicial and executive power? Demolish our courts, 
discard all executive officers, annihilate our jails and 
prisons, and let the law remain in all its innate 
majesty and power. Would the Infidel be willing 
to live in a society in these circumstances? And yet 
he prefers to exclude God from exerting his power 
in nature and governing the world by his constant 
agency exerted through second causes. He prefers 

ve the subject of a blind, unintelligible and unin- 
wuigent something which he calls the laws of 





The Christian exercises the profoundest Philosophy 
when he prays for all those influences in the natural 
world which are connected with his well-being. God 
can give them without working a miracle. He often 
has given them in answer to prayer. 


2. We see from this subject that the husl&andmap 


so closely with the power of God, exerted in’ crowp- 


jing his labors with success, that he acts in an yp. 


becoming manner when he restrains communion 
with him upon whom he is so immediately depend. 
ent. There is something sublime in a husbandman, 
after having done his part to produce a crop, bowing 
before infinite power and goodness, seeking a bless. 
ing upon his labors. The reflex‘influence of this 
habit of prayer will be seen in careful and diligent 
culture, and in the neatness and thrift of everything 
around the husbandman’s home and fields. 





MAKING CHEESE.—I keep a dairy of thirty cows, 
and think of making cheese the coming season, and 
wish to make it as easy as I can for the women folks, 
Now, will you or some of your correspondents give 
me information as to what is the best way for warm. 
ing the milk and setting the curd, and how much 
sait and runnet it wants to 50 pounds of cheese! 
If it is right to use a furnace to warm the milk in, 
where can it be got, and what is the cost of it? I 
want all the information I can get about making 
cheese, for it is a new business to me.—Ww. TEX- 
BROECK, Hast Troupesberg, N. Y. 





OrtNoco Tospacco.—Mr. D. 8. Heffron, of Utica, 
N. Y., writes us that he has raised this new variety 
of tobacco for two years, and finds it at least fifteen 
days earlier than the Connecticut Seed Leaf. In the 
Country Gentleman of February 11, E. A. King, of 
King’s Ferry, N. Y., states that he raised it last sea 
son, and good judges pronounced the cigars made 
from it equal to the best Havana. He thinks it will 
ripen in the coldest regions of this State. 





WHAT ARE THE BesT PAsTURES FOR DamyY 
Cows ?—In answer to this question a correspondent 
of the Genesee Farmer in Michigan recommends 
seeding down the land with one-half clover, one 
fourth timothy grass, one-eighth June grass, and 
one-eighth white clover. He thinks that the 


pastures ought not to be allowed to lie down 


longer than three or four years before being again 
plowed. 
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STORING HAY IN STACKS VS. BARNS, 


Tue following letter from D. F. Rogers, of Walt- 
bam, La Salle county, Ill, was read at a recent 
meeting of the New York Farmers’ Club: 

“] notice in a late number of the 7ribune a dis- 
cussion upon stacking grain and hay. Allow me to 
add a word out of some years’ experience in both 
methods, viz: stacking and storing under barn roofs. 
It seems to me that when hay is put up in long, nar- 
row ricks, made as high and steep as the wind will 
allow, built solidly and well up in the middle, it will 
keep better in every respect than if stored in barns. 
There are many good reasons for this opinion, but 
[ll risk the opinion alone this time. 

“As to building barns to store small grain, the 
fdea seems almost ridiculous to farmers here, who 
raise from fifty to one hundred acres eVery year; it 
would take a fortune to build such an establishment, 
and then with our present method of thrashing the 

would all have to be moved out again when 
the ‘machine’ came round, Everybody who has 
ever farmed in the West knows that well-bound, dry 
wheat can be stacked so as to stand any weather, for 
any length of time, and with no loss worth mention- 
ing, even by a New Hampshire gravel-scratcher, who 
saves every kernel. 

“There is, no doubt, a great amount of hay and 
grain lost by bad stacking, but I have not very faint 
recollections of hay in scaffolds in New England 
ruined by the odors from stables beneath them, and 
of ‘mow burnt’ stuff, that smelt to heaven from the 
other side of the floor. The fashion of thatching 
stacks,so common in England and other places, is 
entirely unnecessary out here. Our dry, windy at- 
mosphere is a sure preventive of mold and must ; in 
fact, more hay is spoiled here by being dried to death 
than in any other way. 

“The habit among tidy farmers here is to build 
ricks instead of a round stack of hay, as they cut 
better; a slice cut from a round stack exposes it to 
the danger of being blown over, and I never saw a 
stack or rick open its whole length to feed from. 

“An excellent system for farm buildings is low, 
snug stables, and sheds for horses and cattle ; low, 
roomy granaries for thrashed grain, never tempting 
the wind or fire with more than one story, and stack 
neatly all hay and grain at a safe distance. 

“T hope this subject may come up before the Club 

Mr. Carpenter contended, with the light that he 
had derived from the cultivation of a hundred-acre 
farm in a rocky region, that no good farmer ever 
builds stacks, and that it was in the highest degree 
economical to store everything in barns. He also 
contended that hay could be stored in a barn in a 
greener state than in a stack. In short, he is op- 
posed to all stackers and stacking. ; 

Mr. Bergen thought that the gentleman who wrote 
that letter knew better about the circumstances of 





‘that country than we do, and that his system was 


best there. 

Dr. Trimble said that some of the best Pennsylva- 
nia farmers stack much of their hay and grain, and 
if it was as uneconomical as Mr. Carpenter would 
have everybody believe, he did not think it would be 
persisted in. Then, look at the vast quantity of 
ult-marsh hay put intostacks. Would it be economy 
build barns to store that ? 


Solon Robinson gave a description of Western 
farming, and showed how utterly impossible it would 
be for men who grow from 100 to 500 acres of grain 
a year to build barns for its storage. 
the necessity as well as economy of stacking, that he 
thought a man as hard to be convinced of such an im- 
portant fact, might have it hammered into him upon 
an Illinois prairie. What I want, said Mr. R., is that 
this Club shall not indorse the preposterous notion 
that stacking is a sign of slovenly farming—that a 
man must not raise hay and grain unless he has a 
barn to put it in. We should rather teach people 
that, although a barn is a convenience, it is not a 
necessity ; and that great prairie farms can be made 
profitable where all the hay and grain is put up as 
described in this letter. Even the thrashed grain 
can be safely stored in rail pens, and it would be 
almost impossible to find storage for Indian corn in 
any other way than in rail-pens or cribs, where it is 
most abundant. 


So obvious was 


A gentleman from Illinois, who was present, con- 
firmed the statement of this letter, excepting in re- 
‘lation to thatching. That he thought as important 
|on the prairie as in any country, and with that, he 
| thought stacking decidedly the best way, even were 





| it possible to furnish storage in barns, to put up both 


hay and grain on the prairies. 





FARM WORK FOR MARCH, 





Frvisu the various jobs of winter, and prepare to 
commence spring labor in earnest. Examine all 
tools, and put them in good order. Paint and grease 
carts and wagons. Examine and replace harrow 
teeth. Repair hinges of sagging gates, and nail 
loose boards on fences. Procure and clean grass 
seed for spring seeding. Examine and obtain a good 
supply of the best seed of oats, barley and spring 
wheat. See that teams are kept in good working 
order, and if they can be frequently used, half aday 
at a time, they will become better accustomed to the 
active labor of spring. Inspect thoroughly all the 
barns and out-buildings, and see that every part is 
in good order. Oil harness, and repair it where 
necessary for spring work. 

Sow clover seed early—it may be most accurately 
done on a thin snow, rendering the seed and foot- 
steps visible. Plant early potatoes, for family use, 
as soon as the ground is thawed; if previously 
sprouted, in a warm place, an inch or two in length 
they will come up sooner. Clean out cellars tho 
roughly. Give special care to the cows and calves, 
Look over the directions for the two previous months, 
(see January and February numbers of the Genesee 
Farmer,) for additional suggestions.— Tucker's An- 
nual Register. 
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POULTRY HINTS FOR MARCH, water, should be avoided at this age, but plenty of 








yure water, which should stand before them in « 
WRITTEN FOR THE GENESEE FARMER BY C. N. BEMENT. I : them in such 


a manner as the chickens can not get into it, 





Tus month poultry require particular attention, | To keep them healthy they want something fer 
and the hens must be looked after. If not already | food that will take the place of animal matter, the 
done, old nests and laying-boxes should be cleansed | they take in summer, in the form of bugs, worms 
by removing the litter, and scalded with boiling | and grasshoppers. Some fine chopped fresh meat 
water, and washed inside and out, with hot lime-| should be given them daily. The mother hen should 
wash, to sweeten and free them from vermin. Let! be supplied with plenty of corn, to prevent her from 
nest-boxes be often replenished with fresh litter of | eating the chicken food. 





hay or straw. 
The roosting department should receive a thorough | TO CURE A HORSE FROM PULLING AT THE HALTER, 
white-washing ; the roosting-poles should be passed] Eps. Genesee Farmer: I have seen many bar 
through a fire made of straw to destroy the lice a8 | harous remedies in print for this fault, which 80 far 
well as their, eggs; then lime-wash and replace as my experience goes, is very easily ot aii 
them. The room should be thoroughly cleansed,| pemedicd. I think that a horse will pull pe much by 
the droppings of the fowls removed and the floor) the head, with a common strap halter or bridle, ag 
strewed with slaked lime, and then a layer of muck} he can by the breast through a collar, and perhaps, 
or fine, dry mold. See that the fowls have plenty |even more, for to pull backwards he uses both his 
of fresh water, gravel, broken bones or shells, and | fore and hind legs, while in drawing forward only 
old lime mortar—not forgetting the box of fine sand | pis hind legs are used ; and the result is, that in pul 
and ashes for them to roll and bathe in, as the ver- ing backwards he is pretty sure to break any onli 
min do not like dust thrown in their eyes. nary fastening, and thus confirm the habit. But the 
It has generally been supposed that there would | case js different if you fasten him by the neck : ther 
be great difficulty in rearing chickens hatched in| js then, in pulling, a pressure upon the muscles that 
February and March on account of the cold; but) paralyzes, in a measure, their force. 
with proper conveniences, we found it more certain} Now, then, get a strong two-inch strap, with a 
than those hatched in June. Many persons fail in| stout buckle, and put on it a ring, such as is used for 
rearing chickens for want of a little attention to} halters, and buckle the strap around his neck, and, 
them at this season of the year. if, you wish, let it remain there. Geta three-fourth 
Some of the early-laying hens—the Cochins and | jnch rope and tie a large knot in one end, and bind 
Brahmas, for instance—will begin to show a desire | the other with a thread; carry this in your carriage, 
to incubute, and if early chickens are desired it is) and when you wish to tie him, slip the rope through 
best to humor this propensity and let them set. See| the ring and tic him to a strong post. He will pall 
that they have selected a safe, warm place, where | q few times, but will accomplish nothing but his own 
she will not be disturbed by other hens depositing | defeat, and will soon give it up. 
their eggs to the general fund. Eleven to thirteen! guch is my experience, and I have never knowns 
eggs, as fresh as possible, should be given her, and 2 jorsg to hurt himself pulling by the neck; whi 
date twenty-one days in advance should be marked | with rope halter, back of the ears, there is danger 
in a conspicuous place on the nest-box with chalk. of producing permanent injury, and I think it one 
Our plan is to remove the- hen with her little) o¢ the causes of pole-evil. & BP 
family from the nest, say from twelve to twenty-four} pyushegan, Mich., February, 1864. 
hours after hatching, putting them in a warm room —s 
for a few days to gain strength ; then, if the weather 
is fair, place them in coops made something in the 
form of a forcing-frame or hot-bed covered with 
glass, and set’ where it will receive the whole force 
of the sun; if sunk in the ground two feet. or so, or | Soda in water. 


if on the surface, bank up with fresh horse-dung, | directly throw them into a vessel full of diluted sul- 
phuric acid, formed of one part acid and six parts 


water; let them remain here for some time, the 
exact period being easily found by taking out a file, 











SAVE Your OLD FILEs AND Rasps.—A correspon- 
dent of the Maine Furmer says old files and rasps 
may be made nearly equal to new ones. First boil 
them in soap, ley or a mixture of slaked lime and 
This done, wash them in water and 


and there will be no difficulty in rearing chickens, 
if the necessary requisites are furnished—such as 
fine gravel, lime, dust and ashes. 

When the chickens first come out, feed for ten or} observing whether the nicks appear sharp or not; 
as soon as the sharpening is effected, the files must 


fifteen days with bread soaked in loppered milk or 
be taken out and washed in another vessel contait- 


thickened curd and hard-boiled eggs, chopped fine ; 
afterwards with coarse meal or fine-cracked corn. | ing a solution of soda, about an ounce of soda tos 


All kinds of soft food, such as fine meal mixed with | pail of water. 
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PAINT FOR BUILDINGS. 





Tue matter of painting out-buildings on a farm 
recently discussed at the meeting of the New 
The question was not whether 


was 
York Farmers’ Club. 
they should be painted in order to preserve them— 
that was taken for granted—but what they should 


be painted with. Solon Robinson said he would give | 


g receipt, Which he had given many times before, jn 
Bopes that some might be induced to use this cheap, 
durable paint, which is a better preserver of wood 
than oil paint, and has this advantage: it can best be 
ysed upon unplained boards. This is the formula: 
Take one bushel of good whitewash lime, and slake 
it, and mix it into a fine, smooth whitewash. It will 
take at least forty gallons of water. Then add the 
following ingredients: 20 Ibs. of Spanish whiting ; 
17 Ibs. of rock salt; 12 lbs. of sugar. This mixture 
should be wel! stirred, and if mixed a day or two be- 
fore using it is better. Indeed, it may be kept as 
long as desirable, and when needed for use, after 
thoroughly stirring, it is ready. It should be put on 
like any other whitewash, in a thin condition, and 
rough boards will require three coats to make a 
durable white color, which will stand the weather 
It is one of the very best appli- 
Its color can be modified to a 


three or four years. 
cations for shingles. 
drab, by Rosendale cement, or to a yellowish shade 
by yellow ochre, and reddish by Venetian red, or any 
Mr. Robinson had 
used ashes, and also blue clay, to get a brownish tint 

Joux G. BERGEN—I am very glad to have this 
useful information go forth to the people, but I 
should like to hear why the ingredients added tothe 


other tint, by some cheap color. 


lime-wash improve its value so much that it becomes 
a permanent paint. 

Soon Roprnson—The lime and salt are both anti- 
septic, and the adding of the salt makes the wash 
more penetrating. The whiting is of the nature of 
day and forms a white body on the surface, and the 
sugar makes the whole so adhesive that a man may 
rub his black coat against a wall painted with this 
compound, and it will not show a shade of white. 

Wx. S. CARPENTER—I painted one barn-roof with 
dil and lampblack, and another with lime-wash and 
lampblack, and the last holds its color much the 
best and was materially cheaper. Lime is an excel- 
lent preserver of shingles. Witness the soundness 
of old roofs on the lower side of chimneys. 

Alderman ELy recommended dissolving about a 
quarter of a pound of tallow in a pailful of the hot 
lime as it is slaked for whitewash, which will make 
it adhere much better and prevent it from setting 
of upon everything that touches it, as is too often 
the case with whitewash. He also said that he had 
tried the “ India rubber paint,” but does not intend 


totry it again. It is not valuable. 





NOTES ON BACK NUMBERS, 


BY 0. W. TRUE, FARMINGTON, ME. 





Eps. GENESEE Farmer: I marked two or three 
articles in the November (1863) number to give a 
word upon, but it has run along until now before 
getting ready ; yet,as they are questions of standing 
importance, if of use then, will be equally so now. 

Brining Wheat: p. 835, No. 11.—My father ‘once 
spoiled eight bushels of wheat intended for seed by 
brining it, in this way: It was thoroughly washed 
in brine-water—do not know just the strength of 
it—and then putting slaked lime into the wheat in 
order to dry it. On the afternoon intending to sow 
the wheat—it was prepared in the forenoon—it be- 
gan to rain, and rained for three days like a shower, 
so that it was not sowed. It did not heat or sprout, 
but as all the neighbors thought it not safe to sow 
it, only about one. peck was sown, to try it, upon a 
favorable piece of land. Not over one-fourth ger 
minated. It was White Spring wheat of good 
quality. This was a sufficient warning to all who 
knew anything about it, not to let wheat remain 
long after brining before sowing. Have not known 
of seed being materially injured in galt or vitrol 
brine if not allowed to stand over twenty-four hours 
before sowing. 

Peas among Potatoes: p. 389, same number—I 
have raised peas among potatoes repeatedly. My 
father has done the same, and continues to do so, 
and many of my friends, with one-half of the rest 
of the farmers, do so every year, and I have yet to 
hear of anyone who objects to growing peas with 
potatoes on account of injury to the potatoes in pull- 
ing the peas. Some objett to the peas because they 
are in the way when hoeing ‘the potatoes, because 
they will come up and grow faster, in the early part 
of the season, than the potatoes, so that they will 
be somewhat in the way. The peas are not pulled 
until the potatoes are nearly or fully grown. The 
large variety, or Marrowfat, are usually planted at 
the same time with the potatoes—putting from one 
to six in a hill with the potatoes. Formerly I put 
only one or two in each hill, but for some years past 
Ihave planted from four to six, because the bugs 
destroy some, and some are spoiled in hoeing the 
potatoes. They shade the hill, and keep the 
soil from crusting over so hard, until the slowly- 
zrowing potatoes are fairly up, and then the pota- 
toes, upon our hard, rocky upland, loamy upland or 
alluvial bottoms, do not rot so badly as when no 
peas are with them—though not by any means, as 
some have contended, a sure preventative of the rot. 





A GOOD GLUE is prepared by dissolving common 
glue in vinegar to the consistency desirable for 
use. It will keep for a long time. 
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THOUGHTS ON CANADIAN AGRICULTURE, 





WE have received from an intelligent English 
farmer, who has resided for some years in Canada, 
an interesting communication on the general subject 
of agricultural improvement. His views, he says, 
are “somewhat peculiar,” but we think they are 
well worthy of consideration. We make a few ex- 
tracts, and commend them to the perusal of our 
readers : 

“T have full faith in farming as a profitable occu 
pation, and have proved my faith in it by taking a 
considerable interest in the clearing up from the 
forest during the last four years of several hundred 
acres of land, which is now in cultivation, and I find 
that it yields a better return for capital invested than 
ordinary business pursuits. To a business man the 
returns are slow, but they are sure, and’ when the 
improvement of property, as well as the proceeds of 
the farm, are taken into account, it is far more 
profitable than ordinary business avocations. 

I most unhesitatingly say that the best (certain) 
operation that any one can undertake, who is at all 
adapted to the busines, is the clearing and cultiva- 
tion of wild land. 

Land in a state of forest is worth a certain sum 
per acre, according to the density of the population 
of the neighborhood. Commencing at a dollar an 
acre for good farming land, it reaches to fifteen dol- 
lars per acre so soon as there are five families settled 
on every square mile in the surrounding country. 
This fact has been proved over and over again by 
the statistics of American and Canadian civilization 
and improvement. I refer you toa rare work pub- 
lished in 1798 (American Gazetteer, Jedidiah Morse 
M. D., Boston and London,) for this fact, which has 
been, and is, borne out by every day experience. 

Forest land costs to clear and fence it, in ten-acre 
fields, sixteen dollars per acre. If the potash result- 
ing from the ashes is manufactured, it makes a re- 
turn of one-fifth to one-half of the cost of clearing, 
acvording to the class of timber which covers the 
land. 

The first crop of wheat, with the potash, will 
always, in average seasons, pay for the entire cost 
of clearing. You therefore get all the outlay of 
Gearing back from the land itself, in the course of 
the second year from the time you commenced op- 
erations. And what is your position then? You 
have a productive property. It is good, as such, for 
all time. I€ will always yield, if only used as pas- 
ture land, a fair interest for its cost, and when culti- 
vated it yields just in proportion to the skill and 





a 
investment which is destroyed by time, accident, op 
change of profession. A mill, cloth manufactory 
brewery, distillery, or other business of the kind, ig 
valueless when the owner ceases to use it; and if it 
remains out of employment for a few months is de 
preciated some 25 to 50 per cent.—a few years’ idle 
ness and the property is destroyed for all useful pur. 
poses. But a farm, when once improved, alway 
represents a value equal to the first outlay; even if 
abandoned, the fences and buildings only go to dg 
cay, while the land, by lying fallow, does not, at al] 
events, decrease in power of fertility, and only re 
quires renewed exertion on the part of the owner to 
afford a rich return. 

We have yet in Canada to come to scientifie 
farming. As yet, (except in comparatively few 
cases,) our farming has been mere plowing, and gov. 
ing, and reaping, drawing upon the richness of the 
soil with but little return in the shape of manure, 
or even skillful manipulation. It is this reckless 
mode of procedure that has brought upon us the ya 
rious agricultural plagues with which we have been 
troubled. There can be little doubt that there arm 
as many wheat weevils or midge in England as ip 
Canada; but in England the same number of ip. 
sects have to work upon forty to fifty bushels to the 
acre, instead of, as in Canada, from ten to twenty 
The consequence naturally is, that each field in 
Canada suffers to twice or thrice the amount that 
does the same quantity of grain in England. The 
same may be said of the other destructive pests 
which disappoint the hopes of the Canadian farmer— 
rust, from sowing out of proper season, and for 
want of proper and healthy tillage and drainage, 
and mildew from the same cause. The Hessian and 
other flies are of course subject to the same observa- 
tions as the midge. 

We certainly have untimely frosts, from which 
the English farmer is free; but the continued 
moisture and untimely rains certainly make up the 
difference between the productiveness of the two 
countries so far as the elements are concerned, ex- 
cepting the cold. Our winters, however, are not 
balanced by any similar drawbacks in Britain. Six 
months keep of cattle and stoppage in the growth 
of all farm produce instead of from two to three 
months- is a disadvantage of which too much can 
scarcely be said ; but against this we have the more 
rapid growth of our summers, 

Another most serious drawback to American and 
Canadian farming is the running out and deprecia 
tion of our various kinds of wheat. This is a fright 
ful evil and it seems a mooted point whether it is 





labor bestowed upon it. 

From the time the forest is removed the farm | 
becomes a manufactory of provisions for the human 
family ; but it is not like other manufactories—an | 


caused by want of skill or climate. We have in 
Canada had a succession of the very finest kinds of 
wheat, most of which are already run out, or at all 
events greatly depreciated. We have now no good 
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cawhest. The Mediterranean, although a useful 
stop-gap, and better than none, is by no means a 
fine kind of wheat, and this seems to lose its only 
valuable quality, “earliness,” year by year. The 
Siberian, which some twenty years ago redeemed us 
from agricultural beggary, is gone—disappeared as a 
crop, and is now only to be found in seattered cases 
among other spring wheat. The Fife wheat is fast 
losing its power of resisting rust, and if not im- 
proved will be in a few years among the things of 
the past. Our white wheats, once our pride and 
glory, are now the prey of the midge, if wet or other 
mishaps retards their ripening for one week ; and in 
short, if our agriculturists do not either improve the 
old kinds of wheat, or introduce new ones, we shall 
sink from a wheat country into growers of rye, bar- 
ley and pulse, and inferior cereals. , 

The experiments and success of Hallett in his 
production of “ Pedigree Wheat” are most encourag- 
ing, but it is a solitary instance only, and is a grain 
not adapted to our climate. It winter kills easily, 
and grows in such dense masses as to be peculiarly 
subject to rust—which is a thing no one can contend 
against. 

What we want is a rust-proof grain—something 
that will come late enough to miss the midge, and 
yet not be destroyed by the rust. Hitherto the only 
rust-proof grain we know of is the Fife, and that, as 
I said before, is fast losing its most valuable quality. 

While upon this subject, allow me to-offer your 
readers a suggestion : 

The first time any enterprising agriculturist has a 
field of his own rusted, or can purchase one from 
another person that has suffered from that cause, 
thrash it out, get some wire-sieves adapted to the 
purpose, sift the whole produce of the field through 
different finenesses of sieves until the best grains are 
separated from the rest ; sow these separated grains, 
and at all events you have a chance of procuring a 
rust-proof grain. There are most likely some ears 
among the rusted crop that have resisted the in- 
fluence—from what cause we can not know—but as 
Mr. Hallett has proved by his “Pedigree Wheat” 
“like produces like,” so grain that has withstood 
tust is more likely than not to produce seed that 
will again resist it. 

It is seldom that farmers will do such work as 
this. They either have not the sieves proper, or 
they have not the time to attend to it, or they have 
not the inclination or enterprise to go into what they 
call “theory :” they will rather purchase a fair seed 
grain from a neighbor than make a good one for 
themselves. 

One of the best proofs that could possibly be offered 
that, although wheat, as @ crop, runs out, yet that. as 
individual plants, it not only does not run out, put 
continues its individuality to such an extent as to be 





recognizable, is afforded by the fact that the Siberian 
wheat I before spoke of, although it no longer exists 
as a crop, still exists as an individual kind among 
other wheat, and apparently these individual ears 
afford now as fine a grain as did that variety when 
exclusively cultivated by itself. This would seem to 
argue that selection and care would yet return to us 
these valuable varieties which, as crops, have vanish- 
ed from among us. 

Little, however, is to be hoped for in this respect, 
until we discover the means of separating the depre- 
ciating portion of our seed wheat from that portion 
that will continue the kind. How is this to be done? 
It surely should be larger, or heavier, or smaller, or 
lighter. There must be some difference, one would 
think, and indeed we know that there is some differ- 
ence, but what is it? 

Mr. Hallett has proved that if you take all the 
grains in an ear of wheat and plant them in a row, 
that there are some (generally two or three) of the 
plants that show a vast improvement on the parent 
stock. A large number of the rest are similar to 
the parent seed, and a large number are inferior. 
He does not give us the relative proportions of the 
two last kinds, but from the known fact that with 
us all kinds run out in about ten or twelve years, we 
may suppose that the inferior plants out number the 
others in certain proportions. These, no doubt, after 
a time, form the principal part of the seed-grain, and 
the consequence is that the kind of grain is “run 
out.” Now it is only a few people that have the 
taste, or time, or the patience, or power, to be im- 
proving their seed wheat by constant selections after 
Mr. Hallett’s plan. But these grains of wheat which 
produce the improving quality, and those which pro- 
duce a grain which does not deteriorate, must differ 
from the others. Let us find out that difference, and 
separate them from the inferior, and the work is 
done, and we are secure in keeping up our stock for 
the future. 

As the case at present stands, the general opinion 
of our best agriculturists is that seed wheat which 
reaches us from the North improves for a time, then 
remains stationary, but finally, though slowly, de- 
teriorates; while seed wheat procured from the 
South, runs rapidly down in quality and productive- 
ness, and finally runs out. 

This may be the fact, or it may be one of those 
popular fallacies which so often get a hold on the 
public mind, but the existence of the opinion is un- 
doubted. Our hopes now rest on importations of 
seed from Northern ports, and many advocate the 
importation from Siberia and Northern Europe.” 

We should be glad to hear again from our cor- 
respondent, and in the mean time will our readers 
give their views on the subject here discussed ? 
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THE ROTATION OF CROPS, 





THE following remarks by Prof. Anderson, Chem- 
ist to the Highland and Agricultural Society of 
Scotland, on the rotation of crops, will be read with 
interest by all intelligent farmers : 

“The points to which Iam about to advert are 
many of them of an obscure kind, and I shall have 
some difficulty in putting them in a clear and satis- 
factory way before you. They are mainly deducible 
from some experiments and observations made by 
Messrs. Lawes and Gilbert. These observers, as is 
well known, have experimented with the same crop 
on the same goil for a number of years, both with 
and without manure, and they find it possible to 
grow wheat for sixteen years in succession with com- 
paratively little diminution in the amount of the 
crop. It may be said that this continued growth of 
wheat is due to the fact that their soil is extremely 
rich in the substance that wheat requires. But see 
what occurs when another plant is taken. Beans 
may be cultivated for twelve successive years, and a 
crop may be produced, but not without a very con: 
spicuous diminution. If the quantity of nitrogen in 
the bean be taken as the test of the crop, it appears 
that during twelve successive years it will draw 
from the soil an average of nearly 48 pounds weight 
of nitrogen, but the first six crops of beans averaged 
70 pounds, and the last six, 26 pounds of nitrogen, 
so that there isa very considerable diminution in 
the quantity. But see how important is the differ- 
ence in the the total quantity. The wheat crop 
during these successive years removed on the 
average only about 24 pounds of nitrogen, while the 
beans abstracted 47 pounds, or nearly twice as much. 
In the case of clover aguin, they have found that by 
no means can they produce more than three or four 
successive crops. They may manure the soil as they 

please, apply to it any kind or any quantity of plant 
food, but nothing they can do will enable them to 
increase the number of crops of that plant which can 
be grown in succession. No principle or system of 
preparing or manuring the land that they could 
adopt had any effect, and the diminution in the 
amount of produce is extremely remarkable; for 
they found that the second crop of clover, with wheat 
intervening, was only about one-ninth of that pro- 
duced in the first year. Here it is very clear that 
the amount of plant food did not affect the produce, 
and that a supply of the necessary elements is not 
all that is required. Going still further, more re- 
markable results attract our attention. When ten 
crops of beans were grown, one after another, with- 
out manure of any kind, they found that the aver- 
age of nitrogen removed from the soil was 34.7 every 
year. Ifthey employed mineral manure, the average 


== 
crops of wheat, taken in succession, without manu, 


the average quantity of nitrogen drawn from the 
soil was 23-4 pounds. But if they took five crops, 
with five intervening years of fallow, they found at 
the end of the ten years that the five crops of wheat 
had withdrawn almost the same quantity of nitrogen 
as the ten crops in ten spiccessive years—so that, 
alternating a year of faliow with every year of 
wheat had the effect of doubling the amount of the 
crop. The amount of nitrogen removed by the ten 
crops in these ten successive years was 234 pounds, 
and the total amount removed in the five years of 
fallow, with five of crop, was 219-3 pounds—or g 
difference of about 14 pounds. Each crop in the ten 
successive years dréw 23-4 pounds, and with fiye 
years of fallow and five years of crop, the average 
amount drawn was 43-9, and dividing these by two, 
we get the average over the ten years, which wag 
21-9. 

“ The experimenters next proceeded to grow wheat 
with alternate crops of beans—five crops of wheat 
and five of beans in place of the fallow, as in the 
preceding experiment. Now, these five crops of 
wheat alternated with those of beans yielded 233 
pounds of nitrogen by the end of the tem years—just 
about the same as when the ten crops successively 
were grown ; but during the intermediate years, the 
beans were engaged in abstracting nitrogen from 
the soil and air, and they had actually withdrawn 
48-9 pounds of nitrogen every year, so that the 
taking away of that element from the soil by the five 
crops of wheat did not prevent the beans taking 
exactly the quantity which they required. You will 
thus perceive that the ten crops of wheat contained 
acertain quantity of nitrogen; that five crops of 
wheat with five of fallow contained about the same 
quantity; and that five crops of wheat and five of 
beans took much more than double the quantity; 
for the wheat took as much as if there had been no 
beans, and the beans took the quantity they required. 
Now, here is a fact of which we had no previous 
definite idea at all. Ido not apprehend that practice 
offers us any definite facts of this kind, and in making 
these experiments, Messrs. Lawes and Gilbert have 
opened up an entirely new field of observation. In 
the experiments to which I have referred, the soil 
was left in its original condition, no manure being 
employed; but they found that if they added 
manure, especially mineral manure, the result was 
that the five crops of wheat, when alternated with 
five crops of beans, gave 207 pounds of nitrogen, and 
the five crops of beans which alternated with them 
yielded 227-2, the proportion, in this case, being not 
larger, but actually smaller, than where no mineral 
manures were employed. Now, how are we to ex 
plain this? If we look at it, we see very distinctly 





that the question with regard to the mineral mab 
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ters contained in the manure throw no light what- 
ever upon it. Here is a plant—the wheat—which 
takes a certain quantity of material from the soil, 
snd it does not seem to matter how that wheat is 
wn. It is immaterial whether ten successive 
crops be taken or five, with beans intervening—ex- 
actly the same result is obtained ; and if there be 
thrust in between five of wheat, five of another plant, 
we get all its produce, as it were, over and above the 
wheat. It would appear, then, that there are some 
gdvantages in growing crops alternated in this way ; 
for beans, When grown ten times successively, do not 
yield so large a quantity as when put between suc 
cessive crops of wheat. Take these facts how we 
may, it must be admitted that they seem to indicate 
that the rotation of crops is a far more complicated 
question than has been supposed, and that if a 
proper explanation is to be found for it, a class of 
facts to which but little attention has been hitherto 
paid must be taken into consideration.” 








FARMING IN NEW BRUNSWICK, 





Eps. GENESEE FARMER: One year ago last 
August, I was in the Province of New Brunswick, 
and while there made some notes on the peculiarities 
of the country, and upon their system of farming. I 
found that farmers there are not so mach perplexed 
to determine what crops to plant and sow, as they 
are in this latitude, for they informed me that they 
raised only four crops that were successful with them, 
grass, oats, buckwheat and potatoes. The climate 
being unsuitable to a wider range of crops. What 
wheat and corn they make use of they are obliged 
to buy, consequently their principal reliance for food 
js on their buckwheat and potatoes. I remarked in- 
dentally, that if buckwheat was as uncertain a 
crop with them as it is with us, it would be a poor 
reliance for the staff of life. I was informed, how- 
ever, that with them it was a staple crop, and always 
succeeded, but that they raised a different variety 
from ours — that they formerly raised the common 
black variety, and found it was a failure from drouths 
or early frosts. 

The variety now raised is called the rough buck- 
wheat, the kernel is about the size of the black, and 
triangular, but in each side and extending from end 
toend is an irregular cavity, causing the kernel to 
be quite rough, and in color it is grey, and is some- 
times called the grey buckwheat. It yields forty to 
sixty bushels to the acre, and can be sown in the 
spring as early as oats, or in July as late as the black 
variety, and is two wecks earlier. The blossoms re- 
semble those of the wild hearts-ease, being quite 
small, and apparently never fully expanded. The 
casual obsever would scarcely know when it was in 
full bloom. Twocrops are generally raised from one 





sowing, the sowing being in June or July, and the 
following spring the stubble is harrowed over, and a 
crop is obtained nearly as good as the first one, 
Where the seed was originally procured I could not 
learn. I procured four quarts for seed, and last sum- 
mer sowed in July, the ground Was very dry and it 
did not germinate fora longtime. Finally it came up, 
but the early frost destroyed it except about a pint, 
which I succeeded in saving. Now, Messrs. Editors, 
can you give me any information concerning this buck- 
wheat? Is it an old or new variety? Is it valuable 
or not? They told me there it was raised extensively 
for stock, requiring but little labor to raise a largé 
number of bushels, 

As buckwheat is not an exhaustive crop, and can 
be sown and reaped when other work is not pressing, 
it would be a valuable crop if it could be depended 
upon, which our common buckwheat cannot be, for 
if sown too early it blasts, and if too late, the frost 
takes it,and unfortunately there is no happy means 
of time that can be relied upon. 

The oats raised in that section (Kings county, 
about sixty miles north-east of St. Johns,) are de- 
cidedly a better variety than ours, averaging 38 to 
42 lbs. per bushel, This may perhaps be owing to 
the soil and climate. Potatoes do well with them, 
are generally planted in drills and covered with a 
plow, harrowed as soon as up, and afterwards culti- 
vated and plowed, and finally plowed out, getting a 
good crop without much labor. Fruit of all kinds 
are almost a total failure. Numerous orchards have 
been set out but die in a short time. “Land is worth 
four to six dollars per acre, and dear at that I think. 

Newfane, N. ¥. 8. D. REDMAN, 
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How To KEEP Crows FROM PULLING UP CorN.— 
Take half a dozen eggs and take the white out. 
Put in a very little strichnine, and set the eggs 
around in the corn field. If they get it before they 
get any thing to eat in the morning, you will find 
them in the field. Stick a pole in the ground and 
hang up the dead crows. If they go off with the 
eggs thby won't come back again. Three have been 
found lying dead beside one egg.—JoHN AYERS, 
Columbus, Mich. 





SPEED OF CARRIER PIGEONS.—It appears from & 
recent trial made at Bouges that carrier pigeons can 
still compete in speed with railways. Last week 
one hundred and forty-five pigeons were liberated at 
Bouges at five o’clock in the morning to decide a 
wager. One made the distance—three hundred and 
seventy-five miles—in less than eight hours, and 
another in less than nine. 


CLEANSING OLD PorK BARRELS.—After scrub- 
bing, turn the barrels open end down, and keep a 
moderate smoke under them for half or a whole day, 
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Prize Essays, 


ON THE CULTIVATION OF BROOM CORN, 











BY F. F. H., EAST AURORA, N. Y. 





THE cultivation of broom corn is a branch of ag- 
riculture in which very few are engaged, and which 
farmers generally very imperfectly understand, 
although the process is very simple, and the labor 
and care necessary to insure a crop are little greater 
than are required to grow a crop of Indian corn. 

The best soil for its perfect growth is one that is 
rich, warm and loamy; but any land which will 
produce a good crop of Indian corn will grow broom 
corn. The Mohawk Valley and alluvial flats of the 
Genesee are admirably adapted toits growth. If the 
ground is not naturally dry and warm it should be 
made so by underdraining to insure a good crop. 
Good crops are grown upon the prairies of the West, 
but when grown upon newly-broken prairie, or other 
new land, the brush is brittle, and is not as valuable 
as that which is grown on old lands. 

A clean clover sod turned under just before plant- 
ing, or land upon which corn or potatoes were grown 
the previous year, will, if rich and dry, produce a 
good crop. A greensward turned over late in the 
fall is recommended by some, but unless it is land 
that has been thoroughly tilled, and is free from 
weeds, I should prefer turning it over just before 
planting. 

Hog manure is perhaps the best that can be ap- 
plied, but any manure that will increase the growth 
of Indian corn will be beneficial to broom corn. 
Leached ashes, applied at the rate of fifteen or twenty 
bushels per acre, will be found a valuable addition. 

The ground should be plowed deep and thoroughly 
pulverized with the harrow, and roller if necessary. 
Then mark out about three feet one way and 
eighteen or twenty inches the other, if to be planted 
in hills. The proper time for planting; in Central 
and Western New York, is from the 10th to the 25th 
of May. Plant ten or fifteen kernels in a hill, and 
thin out to six or seven at the first hoeing. The 
seed should be covered from one to one and a half 
inches deep. A small handful of ashes to each hill, 
applied as soon as the young plants appear above 
ground, will be found beneficial, if the ground is not 
rich enough so as not to require such a top-dressing. 
As soon as the plants are all fairly up, run through 
with a cultivator and follow with a hand-hoe. The 
weeds must not be allowed to get the start of the 
plants at this stage of growth. When once started 
it grows rapidly, and it will not be necessary to hoe 
more than twice, unless the ground is weedy. 

When the seed is one-half out of the milk, pass 
through between two rows and break down the 


whisk toa convenient hight for cutting—say from 


one and a half to two feet from the hurl. Let it 
stand a few days to ripen, and then cut off the brag, 
so as to leave about six or seven inches of the stem, 
and place them in heaps at convenient distances 
through the field. These should be immediately 
collected into the wagon and taken to the barn, 
where the brush is sorted into handfuls, the brug 
of each handful being of equal length. Care shoul 
be taken not to expose it to the weather after ent 
ting, as its value will be reduced one-third by an op 
dinary rain-storm. The seed may be taken off with 
a hetchel, made by placing upright knives close to 
gether and passing the brush between them; pnt 
this process can be adopted only where broom com 
is raised in small quantities. A machine, driven by 
water, steam or horse-power, is used to separate the 
seed from the brush, where broom corn is exten 
tensively produced. The seed is very difficult t 
cure, and requires to be ripened: by exposure in the 
sun, or kiln-dried. From twenty to thirty bushels 
to the acre is an average crop. It is worth as much 
as oats to feed to stock, but is very fickle as an article 
of commerce—bringing in market sometimes fifty 
cents and at other times four dollars per bushel, 
Some cut the brush as soon, or a little before, the 
seed gets into the milk: the brush will bring one 
cent per pound more, but the seed is nearly value 
less. It is sometimes allowed to dry in the sun three 
or four days after it is cut, before being taken to the 
barn, and is then separated from the seed immedi 
ately ; and sometimes it is taken in and placed on 
racks, or poles, so that the air will circulate through 
and dry it, and left until winter before the seed is 
taken off. In the latter case, care must be taken to 
keep out the rats and mice. The yield of brush 
varies from 600 to 1,200 pounds per acre, worth from 
five to ten cents per pound. 

Broom corn is generally considered an exhausting 
crop; but if the brush is gathered while it is green, 
so as not to permit the seed to ripen, it is not as ex 
hausting to the soil as Indian corn, and may be 
grown upon the same piece of land for successive 
years, with very little other manure than the stalks 
of the preceding season. 

It has been said that a man who engages exten 
sively in the growth of broom corn rarely, if ever, 
escapes failure. True, it is a very unstable produet 
but I can see no reason why, with careful manage 
ment, broom corn may not be made a profitable crop. 
Undoubtedly the man who engages in the business, 
without any knowledge of the process, and expects 


to get rich without any care or labor, will come out 
no better (if as well) as he would if he went inte 
any other business in the same style. In seasons 
when there is little demand for the brash, it may le 
kept over without injury, until there is a rise in the 





price, if one has a place free from mice and dampness. 
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ON oN THE MANAGEMENT OF POULTRY. 


BY MRS. M. 8. B., AURORA, N. Y. 





PovLTRY we understand to mean ducks of the 
different species, geese, Guinea fowls, peacocks, tur- 
keys, chickens, &c., in their different varieties. As 
the space devoted by the Farmer to the treatise on 
poultry is too small for the whole, I shall speak of 
the management of those most common. 

Turkeys and Chickens.—There is as much differ- 
ence in the management of these as there is in the 
management of children, with about the same re- 
sults. There, observe the full-fed, self-satisfied, mat- 
ronly look of that hen! She picks around for her 
own amusement—here a worm and there a bone, or 
charcoal, or broken oyster shell. And soon she is 


off to lay her accustomed egg, which, when done, is | 


published to the world with strong lungs and good 
digestive organs. Then look on the other side of 
the picture: the poor, puny, pale-comb, of the ill- 
fed hen, one leg under her, while she has hardly 
strength to balance herself with the other. Into all 
‘kinds of mischief—the farmers’ pest. We hear him 
exclaim —“ I never see such hens in my life! We 
must change the breed! Here we have to buy eggs 
at twenty-five cents a dozen, and have ever so many 


hens!” 
My good friend, the quickest way to change the 


breed, to get eggs, and have them to sell instead of 
to buy, is to feed your hens well with proper food, 
gimng them a warm, cozy and comfortable home. 
This food should be alternated with corn, corn meal, 
with scalding water on it, oats, barley and buck- 
wheat, with some raw or even cooked meat. Slaked 
lime, ashes and charcoal should be profusely spread 
around where poultry “most do congregate.” 

The good effects of this is easily understood, and 
it is in the use of these that chickens and turkeys do 
not get the gaps. Putting ashes at the bottom of 
nests, when poultry are set, under the straw, is an 
excellent antidote for this complaint. 

The nests for laying or sitting should look, and be, 
comfortable ; for hens, as well as turkeys, are quite 
particular as to the whereabouts they lay and sit. 
I have heard of hens that persisted in coming on 
the bed in the parlor to lay their eggs. Of course it 
was when feather beds were more fashionable there 
than pianos. And I have known them to fly in at a 
two-story window, with the help of a little shrub- 
bery, to make their nest on a nice bed. Turkeys 
have the same propensity for dry, warm, curious 
nests, though they are not so domestic as the 
hen. 

Then again behold the full-fed monarch of the 
yard! How haughtily he spreads his wings in the 


sun’s rays, seeming to understand his nobility among | gark color. 


his feathered wives, who, from their docile, happy 








looks, we presume never ventured to dispute his 
right of sway. 

On the other hand, did you ever see a lean tur 
key? Ifnot, I will not mar this page by describing one. 

Turkeys need about the same kind of manage 
ment as that of chickens in respect to food, &c., 
though I think turkeys require less care. I have 
seen the best results from feeding them near the 
house for two or three weeks, with equal quantities 
of corn meal and curd run from sour milk, and then 
leaving them to scratch for themselves—save once 
in awhile looking after them with feed to keep them 
from straying too far away. 

This kind of food (curd and a little meal) is the 
best ‘food for young chickens, and even when older 
they prefer it to any other. They should not be 
kept too long in the coop, as their growth will be 
very much retarded, and they will be subject to 
many diseases. From two to three weeks I think 
long enough for them to remain in the coop. 

Corn, with change of food, will fatten poultry ; 
but they will fatten in much less time on corn, with 
boiling water poured over it, and some kernels of 
wheat scattered through it. 


THE CULTIVATION OF WINTER AND SPRING BARLEY, 








THE soil best adapted to the growth of barley is 
a light clay loam. Large crops can be grown on 
stiff clay soils when they are rightly cultivated. 
Winter barley may be sown on land that has been 
well summer fallowed. The soil should be well-pul- 
verized before the seed is sown. Bones and farm- 
yard manure containing nitrogen are the best kinds 
to use. When beans are planted, after a clover sod, 
barley would do well after the bean crop. The bare 
ground should be plowed twice before the seed is 
sown, which should be about the middle of Septem. 
ber. Two bushels of seed to the acre is sufficient. 

Spring barley should be sown after corn, beans or 
turnips. The land should be prepared by plowing it 
in the fall, as the frost in winter pulverizes it and 
makes it more easily worked. Clay soils are most 
benefited by fall plowing. The land should either 
be plowed again in the spring or well cultivated. 
The seed should be sown as soon as the ground is in 
suitable order and the weather will permit. Sub- 
soiling would be beneficial. It would keep the land 
more moist. Barley requires a moist soil, as it often 
suffers from drouth. After the seed has been sown 
the land should be rolled. It helps to keep the land 
moist and warm, and makes the seed come up 
quicker and more evenly. 

If barley is not cut before it is ripe, it can be bound 
up at once. If it is not ripe it is better to lie in the 
swarth for aday ortwo. The sample is often spoiled 


| by heavy rains, after it is cut, w hich makes it of a 
JAMES K. SMITH. 





Morpeth, C. W., County of Kent, 
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GARDEN WORK FOR MARCH. 





IF the directions given in last month’s Farmer, in 
regard to making and preparing hot-beds, were car- 
ried out, they are now in a proper condition to re- 
ceive such seeds as it is desirable to start early in 
March. 

I generally forward the following: Cabbage, cauli- 
flower, celery, cucumbers, egg-plant, lettuce, melons, 
peppers and tomatoes. Some would add several 
other species, but I think the above are about all 
that it will pay to start in the hot-bed. Of course, 
those varieties of the different species which mature 
earliest in the open ground are the proper ones to 
sow in the hot-bed. 

The following list comprises the earliest and best 
of well-tested varieties: Early York, Earliest Dwarf, 
and Early Savoy cabbage; Early Paris cauliflower ; 
Early White Solid celery; Early Short Green, and 
Early White Spined cucumbers; Long Purple, and 
Improved New York Purple Egg-plant ; Early White 
Forcing, and Early Curled Silesia lettuce; Fine 
White Japan, and Jenny Lind muskmelon ; Early 
Mountain Sprout, and Goodwin’s Imperial water- 
melon ; Cherry, Long Cayenne, and Large Bell pep- 
pers; Large Smooth Red, Lester’s Perfected, and 
Fejee Island tomatoes. 

Nearly every year develops some new varieties of 
vegetables, but we must let amateurs experiment 
with them until their merits are well established 
before recommending them for general culture. 

Sow all the above varieties, excepting cucumbers 
and melons, in rows about three inches apart, and 
when from one to two inches high, thin to three 
inches in the row. Thus you can raise, strong, 
stocky plants. Cucumbers and melons I. would de- 
fer sowing until the middle of the month ; otherwise 
they are liable to get too large before the weather 
wiil admit of their being transplanted. 

I prepare for them in the fall by cutting pretty 
tough sods, six inches square by four inches thick, 
and when I prepare the hot-bed I place them, in- 
verted, directly on the manure, with a stick in the 
center of each sod as guide in transplanting, and sow 
upon each one about a dozen seeds, covering them 
with fine loam to the depth of three-quarters of an 


—<$<$<$<——= 
inch. When the plants are well sasted; thin 
four in a sod. Managed in this way, cucumbers ang 
melons can be transplanted, even when in blossom, 
without being retarded much in their growth, I 
have had cucumbers in this way before the Fourth 
of July, in the vicinity of Rochester. 

Celery plants will do best in the more shaded por 
tions of the hot-bed, with a pretty damp soil. 

The best methods of transplanting from the hot. 
bed into the open ground, we will consider in the 
appropriate season. 

In the latter part of the month, many of the 
readers of the Furmer will want to commence out 
door gardening. There is nothing gained by being 
in too much of a hurry, as the texture of the soil jg 
injured by digging it while wet. But in some seg. 
sons the ground in New York State is as dry, and in 
as good condition for working the latter part of 
March, as at any time in April, and in such a cage 
the enterprising gardener will “take time by the 
forelock.” 

The first thing in successful gardening, is to pus 
the soil in a {proper condition for a deep, mellow, 
rich seed-bed. The manure question was briefly 
considered in the February number. To make the 
soil deep and mellow either sub-soiling or trenching 
should be resorted to. Trenching is the mor 
thorough and effective way, but sub-soiling, if rightly 
done, is much better than mere surface plowing. In 
either case the surface-soil should be retained upon 
the surface, and the subsoil merely broken up. 

If, when the ground is prepared, it is still cold, it 
is better to defer sowing the seeds a few days until 
it watfms up some, as they can not germinate in 
cold bed, and the ground will warm quicker, if left 
rough, than if raked off in a proper condition for 
planting. When the ground is in proper condition, 
rake it off thoroughly with the garden rake, break- 
ing up all lumps, and removing stones and rubbish. 
Use the line in commencing the Grills, and draw the 
drills straight. Thus your work will look neat, and 
you will be proud of your garden. 

Onions, peas, spinach, lettuce, raddish, carrots and 
turnips are the first crops to sow. 

Onions—Large Red, Yellow Dutch and White 
Portugal are the best varieties of black-seéd onions, 
and Potato and Red-top where bulbs and tops are 
used. Black-seed onions should be sown in shallow 
drills, eleven inches apart, and the ground well 
rolled or trodden down. Potato onions require drills 
fifteen inches apart, and deep enough to just cover 
the bulbs; or the better way is to make shallow 
drills, and press the bulbs into the earth just below 
the surface. They should be set eight inches apart. 
Tops should be set in the same way, but not 





pressed in so deep. 
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Peas—The hest for early crop is Daniel O’Rourke 


y) gnd Tom Thumb*. The former grows two and a 


* palf feet high, and should be sown in drills three 
feet apart and two and a half inches deep. The 
latter grows eight inches high, and the rows may b 

¥ fifteen inches apart. A little poudrette or bone-dust 
gtrewed in the drills starts the peas finely. 

Spinach—The Round-leaved is the sort. Should 
be sown fifteen inches apart and thinned to six 
inches. 

Lettuce—Early Curled Silesia, Butter, and Ice- 
Cream are the better sorts for early crop. Drills 
should be shallow, eleven inches apart, and plants 
thinned to six inches. 

Radishes—Early Scarlet Turnip and Long Scarlet 
Short-top are the best early varieties. They like a 
light, sandy soil, warmed up with manure. 

Carrots—The Early Horn is the carrot for early 
crop; and should be slightly covered in drills eleven 
inches apart. 

Turnips—Early Dutch and Red-top Strap-leaf are 
the best early turnips. Should be sown in rich 

. ground, or they will be tough and stringy. 

These comprise about all the garden crops that it 
is advisable to sow in March—even where the 
weather is very fine—as other kinds would be likely 
to be killed by April frosts, if they should come 
up. R. 





WILL PEARS SUCCEED ON SANDY SOILS? 


Eps. GENESEE FARMER: It seems to be quite a 
prevalent opinion that pears will not succeed well on 
asandy soil, and many persons having only soils of 
this description are detered from planting the pears 
toany extent, on account of such opinions ex- 
pressed by eminent American writers—more es- 
pecially Mr. Downing, who says: “Strong loams, by 
which we mean a loam with only just a sufficient 
portion of sand to make it easily worked, are, on the 
whole, by far the best for fruit gardens in the coun- 
try. * * For a few years the growth and pro- 
ductiveness of the trees upon sandy soil is all that 
can be desired ; but the trees are shorter lived, and 
sooner fall into decay, than when the soil is stronger.” 
In the above opinions you seem to concur by quoting 
largely from Downing in the Rural Annual for 1860, 
a this subject. Now I have not sufficient experience 
or confidence to dispute the above, but for the en- 
couragement of those who have only sandy soils, I 
would say that Mr. Barry and Mr. Thomas, both 
good authority, though preferring the soil with some 
day, are much more moderate in their demands. 
Thomas says, “Good soils vary in many particulars, 
but asa general rule, one which is dry, firm, mellow 





*Tom Thumb is valuable from its exceedingly dwarf habi., but 
the quality of the pea is decidedly inferior.—Eps. 


and fertile, is-well suited to the cultivation of fruit 
trees.” Space forbids my quoting from other Ameri- 
can and foreign writers—expressing very nearly the 
opinions above expressed by Thomas. . ~ 

T. W. Fields (American), who certainly speaks 
like a man of experience and judgement, says in his 
Pear Culture, page 42 : “Mr. Downing certainly made 
a great mistake when, in writing a description of 
soils suitable for ‘the pear, he pronounced a sandy 
loam unfitted for the permanent growth of the tree. 
Two or three hours ride through the western end of 
Long Island would have convinced him that there 
were, in that locality, more pear trees from fifty to a 
hundred years old, than in all the rest of the United 
States,” and mentions three pear trees in the city of 
Brooklyn that measure respectively, 9, 10 1-2 and 11 
feet in circumference, and estimated to be no less 
than 150 years old. Again, on pages 40 and 41, he 
says: “The winter blight of the pear has never been 
known on the rich but light soils of New Jersey and 
Long Island, which seem peculiarly adapted to the 
growth, productiveness and longevity of the pear, 
while the winter of 1855 destroyed many pear trees 
on the strong soils of the counties of Central New 
York.” 

And now, my friends—readers of the Genesee Far- 
mer, who, like me, lack experience in pear culture, 
and have only sandy soils—let us take courage, and 
plant pears; always remembering that all agree in 
one thing: that the soil must be dry, deep, mellow 
and rich, and kept so—more especially for dwarfs. 

Of the plum Mr. Barry says : “It succeeds best, as 
a general thing, on a clayey loam, rather stiff.” With- 
out disputing so good authority, I would say, by way 
of encouragement, that plums have rarely, if ever, 
succeeded better than on the sandy soils of Western 
Michigan, so far as bearing qualities and healthiness 
are concerned ; but as to their longevity we can say 


but little—our country being too new. 


Muskegon, Mich., Feb., 1364. 8. B. P. 





A CORRESPONDENT of the London Cottage Gar- 
dener complains that his late fall pears spot badly, 
and the editor advises him to raise the trees and add 
a large quantity of stones to the soil in which they 
are planted, and adds: “At the same time it must 
be borne in mind that the evil in most, if not all, 
cases arises from the roots, and to remedy that by 
laying the roots more dry will be one of the most 
likely means to effect a cure; and if the trees are 
not luxuriant we should manure the surface of the 
soil in early spring, and keep it mulched throughout 
the summer.” 

Ir seems to be the general opinion among the 


most experienced fruit-growers of the West that ap- 
ple trees should be trained low, in order to protect 








the trunk from the rays of the sun. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF SOIL ON FRUIT TREES, 





Tus subject was discussed at a late meeting of 
the Fruit Growers’ Club in New York. Dr. Ward, 
of Newark, who is a fruit-grower of much experi- 
ence, said that if nursery trees are stunted for want 
of sufficient pabulum, no matter what the after- 
treatment or soil, they never recover in the orchard, 
and this faulty development of organs in the young 
plant may account for the degenerate condition of 
many trees, much more than a change of soil. “I con- 
sider it,” he said, “just as important that a young 
plant shouid be fed suitable, nutritious, rich food, as a 
stock-breeder does that his young animals should be 
treated in the same way. Indeed, there is a great 
analogy between plants and animals; both are de- 
veloped by a similar process of nutriment and 
growth, and when this development is healthy, both 
become vigorous, and take on the most perfect form. 
I would, in buying trees, look more to this than to 
what was the character of the nursery soil, because 
that can be made suitable, whether naturally heavy 
or light. Perhaps the most suitable soil for trees, is 
@ medium or loamy soil, which, for a nursery, must 
undergo a most thorough manipulation and enrich- 
ment. The soil should be naturally one that does 
not suffer from drouth, because that gives a fatal 
check to growth, and it must beso thoroughly drain- 
ed that water will not stagnate within reach of the 
roots. 

Soton Roprnson—If the theory of analogy be- 
tween the growth of plants and animals is correct, 
as I believe it is, then the nurseryman should not 
only adopt and pursue the same course that the 
stock-breeder does in giving the young plants nutri- 
tious food, so as to produce rapid growth and great 
vigor, but he should follow up the analogy and look 
to the seed that is to produce the trees, to be sure 
that it comes from perfect fruit, sound and healthy, 
in a fit condition to propagate its species. No stock- 
raiser would think of using a sickly, miserable, 
stunted animal, male or female, to produce a thrifty, 
healthy offspring; and I have no doubt about the 
fact that some, at least, of the diseased, stunted, 
good-for-nothing trees, which can not be coaxed to 
grow and produce good fruit, owe their worthless- 
ness more to their parentage than to their cultiva- 
tion, or to the kind of soil in which they are grown, 
or to any violence done them in changing from one 
kind of soil to another. We all know, in regard to 
apple trees, that the seeds are usually produced from 
the pomace of a cider-mill, and embrace those of im- 
mature and diseased fruit, as well as those that come 
from apples perfectly ripened and of good quality. 
In cutting scions for grafts, the kind of fruit is only 


ee 
tree, or immature fruit, and the scion is cut from a 


diseased tree, is it any more reasonable to expect g 
healthy offspring in this case, than it would be fop 
the stock-raiser to expect healthy offspring from 
Wparents that were notoriously unfit to propagate 
their species? If this view is correct, a radical re 
form is needed in the production of all of our fruit 
trees. In confirmation of this theory, I have noticed 
that those who undertake to produce new Varieties 
by growing seedlings are very careful to select theiz 
seed from the very finest specimens of fruit that 
they can obtain ; and some of them contend that it 
is of great advantage to plant the seed in the pulp 
of such fruit as peaches, or at least never allow the 
seeds to become dry. That is, in looking for the 
proper season to plant, follow nature’s guide. In ge 
lecting seed follow the course of those who produce 
the most highly-developed animals. Follow their 


Adapt each to the most suitable soil, and give them 
rich food and tender care, with shelter from blasting 
winds, and there will be very little occasion to com. 
plain about trees not doing well because the orchard 
soil is different from that of the nursery. 

Dr. Warp—I indorse all this. Everything de 
pends on the starting point, in plant, as well ag 
animal life. Disease of parents often exhibits itself 
in offspring. Consumption is thus transmissible, 
The common disease of peach trees, indicated by the 
yellows, it is well ascertained is transmissible in 
seeds and scions. We must study and understand 
better vegetable physiology. Then we shall be more 
careful about seed. We are too apt to forget that 
the first life of the plant receives all its nutriment 
from the substance of the seed. That is one of the 
reasons why it is thought that the best time to plant 
the seed that is to produce the tree is just when the 
fruit is perfectly ripe. The seed and earth, nature 
declares, are then in the most suitable condition, 
Who knows how much the future usefulness of the 
tree is injured by the first check its growth receives 
in injury to the seed. We know that seeds some 
times have barely enough vitality to start the germ 
into life. 

This is rather a new doctrine. In one of the late 
volumes of the Genesce Farmer the question as to the 
“Cause of the failure of so many fruit trees sent out 
by nurserymen” was very fully discussed by corre 
spondents in different sections of the country, and 
the generality of them attributed it, first, to a want 
of necessary preparation of the ground and the neg- 
lect of the trees after they were planted; and 
secondly, to the fact that trees in the nursery were 
usually grown on much richer soil and received 
higher culture than farmers could give them. Dr. 





looked after—not the healthiness of the'tree. Now, 


if the stock is grown from .the seed of a diseased } view. 


Ward’swpinion seems to be directly opposed to this 
The truth probably lies between the two ex- 


course also in the care and food of the young trees 
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tremes. We do not think there is any strict analogy 
between plants and animals; but to carry out the 
flustration of Solon Robinson, we may remark that, 
while it is true that animals rarely recover from the 
eects of a deficiency of food and exposure while 
young, it is equally true that young animals over-fed 
»and stimulated excessively are not as likely to thrive 
” afterwards, under the ordinary treatment of the 
farm, as those not so pampered. So trees, stimulated 
excessively in the nursery, are not as likely to do as 
well, when removed to ordinary soil, as those of 
more moderate growth. As long as there is such a 
demand for large trees, we think the tendency will 
be to stimulate the young trees too much in the 
nursery, rather than to stunt them by poor cultiva- 
tion. If, however, the wood of the trees is thoroughly 
matured, we do not see why a vigorous growth in 
the nursery should prove injurious to the future 
health of the trees. 

In the discussion that followed, Mr. Wm. S. Car- 
penter well remarked : 

I have planted a good many trees, from various 
localities and different soils, but care less for that 
than I do for the way the trees are grown in the 
nursery. I would reject those that appeared stunted, 
and’ those, however thrifty, that were grown 80 
dosely that they had not been able to throw out any 
side branches. I do not want whip-stalks, nor fruit 
trees grown like willow wands. In nursery or 
orchard, if the soil is not well-worked, the trees will 
fail. They will suffer most in heavy soil. In buying 
nursery trees, it isa good sign to judge of their value, 
tosee that a number of stout limbs have been trim- 
med off when packing for transportation. 

Tuomas G. FreLp—As a grower of trees I concede 
this truth, but we are not allowed to grow such 
trees. Customers measure their value by their 
hight. A low, compactly grown tree, with stout 
side branches, would not be a saleable one. 

Mr. CARPENTER said that they would be saleable 
to any one who had ever planted an orchard of both 
sorts, for he would then know that the long slender 
stalks were not what he wanted. As to the soil of 
the nursery, he did not consider it important what 
its character was if well prepared. For an orchard, 
the soil must be made light and dry. As to the 
theory of looking to a healthy source of the seed for 
the trees, he could not quite agree with it. 

Dr. WarD said that he would defy the gentleman 
to produce healthy peach trees from seed grown 
upon trees that had the yellows. 

Dr. TrrwBLE—Most of the peaches sold in this 
city come from such trees, and the young trees 
grown in the nurseries come from seeds gathered in 
the streets, and thus the disease is spread every- 
where. I was in an orchard the past season of 130 


acres, that would yield 30,000 baskets of fruit. Im 
three years all these trees will be dead, and the pro- 
prietor would not have ‘another orchard planted upon 
the same land as a gift, because the trees would die 
before they gave a crop, and one good crop is all that 
is looked for, such is the diseased condition of the 
trees. : 

Mr. CARPENTER insisted that the yellows in peach 
trees were the product of an exhausted soil. 

SoLon ROBINSON inquired how it happened, then, 
that the disedse was found upon the richest virgin 
soil in the world—on the prairies and bottom lands 
of the West? 

Tuomas J. FreLD—Then they die of excess of 
richness as well as of poverty. The yellows upon 
peach trees show that the tree is diseased, just as the 
black leaves upon pear trees show disease, and it is 
not traceable in either case to a defect in soil or cul- 
ture. As to effect of soi!, and change from one sort 
to another, I would prefer the nursery soil to be of 
moderate richness, as they do sometimes grow too 
rapid and with roots too long upon very deep, rich 
soil. I think that there is a disadvantage to trees 
grown in a sandy nursery, if planted out in an 
orchard upon a clay soil. All trees become, in a 
measure, habituated to a particular kind of soil. 





FRUITS IN JAPAN, 





Mr. THomas Hoae, who is now in Japan, writes 
as follows to the HoPticulturist : 

“The past spring and summer have afforded me 
an excellent opportunity of tasting the fruits in their 
season. The first that makes its appearance is the 
fruit of a species of Rubus, apparently more nearly 
allied to the blackberry than the raspberry. It is 
of a light yellow color, small in size, with rather 
soft flesh. The flavor is peculiar, and somewhat 
insipid, but, eaten with sugar, becomes tolerable 
enough, and quite equal to some berries at home 
with high-sounding names that require plenty of the 
same material to render them palatable. 

“In the month of June, apricots come in, ard for 
two or three weeks are very abundant and cheap. 
There are several varieties, but all small, and about 
as deficient in flavor as early apricots are apt to be 
elsewhere. 

“Before apricots are entirely gone the fruit of the 
Mespilus Japonica is brought into market. Itis a 
favorite fruit with the Japanese, and large quantities 
are brought in daily. When ripe they are very 
juicy, and have a pleasant sub-acid flavor, that may 
be compared to a fine ripe harvest apple. Their 
size, when in perfection, is about that of a medium 
sized gooseberry. Towards the latter end of their 
season they become smaller, owing, probably, to the 





overbearing of the trees. 
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“ Following these come plums, which remain in 
abundance several weeks. Of these, the variety is 
greater than of apricots, and some of them equal in 
size and flavor to those brought into the markets of 
New York. None, perhaps, equal the Green Gages, 
or Golden Drops, and other first-rate sorts, but quite 
60 to some classed as desirable second-rate plums. 

“ Somewhat reverse to the order with you, peaches 
succeed plums. Although of fair size and appear- 
ance, they are inferior in flavor. This may be partly 
attributed to the practice of picking all their fruits 
in a very green state. No fruit suffers more from 
this treatment than the peach ; yet it would hardly 
be possible, owing to the tenderness of their flesh, 
to bring them to market as they should be eaten, 
ripe from the tree. They are now (September 8) 
nearly gone, and have become almost worthless from 
the injury done them hy an insect of the curculjo (?) 
kind, that stings the fruit and deposits its larve as 
does the curculio, 

“Muskmelons and watermelons have also been 
abundant. The former are very inferior, and would 
not be tolerated on your table; the latter are fair, 
and would be better, only for premature picking. 

“Grapes and persimmons are now making their 
appearance. The latter, next to the grapes, are, in 
my opinion, the best fruit we have; they certainly 
are the peculiar fruit of the country, and take the 
place of apples in our own. Whether they would 
answer to make pies I do not know; but as the 

Japanese do not indulge in that home luxury, it 
does not enter into the estimate of their value. 

“T had almost forgotten te include apples in the 
lists of fruits brought to market. Not many are 
brought in, and their season is soon over. They are 
a@ very small, early variety, and when eaten just at 
the right time are very passable, Pears, too, are 
now coming in; those hard, granular, indigestible 
things you have seen, called the Chinese sand pear. 
As an ornamental tree it has its uses, but as a fruit 
it can not be recommended. Large quantities of 
them are consumed by the people. Different sorts 
are cultivated, one of which keeps all through the 


winter and spring following. 
“Until the present season, nothing has been done 


by foreigners for the introduction of finer fruits 
(except the strawberry) into the country. 

“ Last spring, Frank Hall, Esq., and Col. George S. 
Fisher, U. S. Consul, both made importations of 
trees from California. Between them quite an as- 
sortment of the best varieties of cherries, plums 
and pears has been introduced, and are now growing 
finely in their gardens. Their peach trees, grape 
vines, and a few minor fruits, unfortunately did not 
do as well. Others, no doubt, will be induced by 
their success to follow their example, and the best 
results, by means of private enterprises like these, 


LN 

— 
may be fairly expected, and the introduction of 
choice fruits create new desires, and lend their aid in 
civilizing a barbarous people.” 


SPOTTING AND CRACKING OF THE PEAR, 


Iy a recent number of the London Gardenerg 
Chronicle the Rev. M. J. Berkeley, the well-known 
cryptogamic botanist, says: 

“ Almost every one complains that in spite of the 
late dry and warm summer, which was so favorable 
to the ripening of the wood, and which promises 
such a plentiful and strong blossom in the spring, 
pears have kept very badly. Some have prems 
turely bletted, others have gone rapidly to decay, 
while many have been spotted all over, so as to be 
unpresentable. For the greater part of an abundant 
crop of Glou Morceau from our own garden are in 
the latter condition. Under each dark spot there ig 
a brown dry mass of tissue of a greater or less depth, 
without any tendency to run into a state of moist 
decay, and extremely analogous to the dry form of 
the potato murrain. These spots have in the first 
instance undoubtedly originated in the growth be 
neath the real cuticle, of a minute brown parasitie 
fungus, Cladosporium dendriticum, which has de 
stroyed the vitality of the subjacent tissue, but. hag 
not sufficient vigor of growth or greediness of 
moisture to make it penetrate deeply into the fruit, 
Where moist decay has supervened, it is apparently 
due to other fungi which have accompanied or re 
placed the Cladosporium. This mold has of late 
years been a dreadful pest both to pears and apples, 
in some cases being virulent enough to destroy or 
greatly impair the young shoots, and its growth be 
neath the cuticle makes it almost impossible to apply 
a-remedy. After a time, indeed, the cuticle bursts, 
to allow the fertile threads to break out into the air 
and bear fruit, but the mischief is then already 
done, and it is notorious that even were the habit 
different, dark-threaded fungi are far less destructr 
ble than those which are colorless. There is no 
reason to suppose that the fungus is a new visitant, 
as some kinds of apples, the Golden’ Pippin for 
example, have always been subject to this spotting. 
Unless, however, we are mistaken, it is far more pre- 
valent than # was some thirty years ago, and the 
discovery of an effectual remedy would be a great 
benefit to the horticulturist.” 








Live WaAsH FOR THE CurRcULIO.—A. 8. Miller, 
of Rockford, Ill., says he succeeds in keeping the 
curculio from his plum trees by syringing them 
thoroughly with thin whitewash, say a peck of lime 
to half a barrel of water. He does this on the fall 
of the blossoms and as soon as the young plums ap- 








pear. He formerly dusted lis trees with lime, but 
thinks it better to apply it in the liquid form. 
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THE BEST TIME TO PRUNE. 


Eps. GENESEE FARMER: You say in the present 
gumber of the Genesee Farmer that February is the 
time to trim orchards. Permit me to say to you in 
reply, that May is the best time for trimming fruit 
trees of all kinds. I can saw off limbs from two to 
three inches through in May, at the time they begin 
40 blossom -or leaf-out, and they will grow over en- 
tirely smooth and sound in three or four years. You 
gat off limbs of the same size in February, and sap 
will ooze out of the stump until the last of April, the 
gump will rot and the woodpeckers will dig them 
out and build nests in them, and they neyer will 
grow over. LyMAN BALcom. 

Painted Post, N. Y., February, 1884. 

It may be that it is better to prune old apple 
orchards as late in the spring as our esteemed cor- 
respondent recommends; but we think that ordi- 
nary pruning should be done earlier. We would 
prane both apple and pear trees as soon as all dan- 
ger of severe frosts was over. 

Barry, in his Fruit Garden, says: 

“The climate, the nature of the species, &., con- 
trol the period of pruning to a great extent. In the 
South, what we term the winter pruning—that per- 
formed during the dormant season—may be done 
very soon after the fall of the leaf. In the North, it 
is deferred to February, March, and even April. In 
Western New York, we prune apples, pears, and 
other hardy fruits, as soon as our severe frosts are 
over—say the latter end of February and beginning 
of March. If pruned sooner, the ends of the shoots 
are liable to be injured, and the terminal bud so 
weakened as not to fulfil its purposes. Besides, the 
wounds do not heal well. 

“The peach we prune just as the buds begin to 
swell. The fruit and leaf buds are then easily dis- 
tinguished from one another, and the objects of the 
pruning are accomplished with more precision. 

“Grapes may be pruned any time in the winter, 
as @ portion of the wood is always left above the 
bug. Gooseberries and currants also, any time in 
winter. The stone fruits should always be lightly 

runed, because severe amputations almost invaria- 

biy produce the gum. Where it is absolutely neces- 
sary in the spring, the wound should be coated with 
fting composition, or with that recommended by 

r. Downing: ‘ Alcohol, with sufficient gum shellac 
dissolved in it to make a liquid of the consistence of 
paint, to be put on with a brush.’ This excludes 
air, and is not affected by changes of weather.” 





FIVE pears were recently sent from California to 
New York which weighed 131-2 pounds. The 
largest one weighed 31-2 pounds. On‘tasting it— 
not eating it—it was found, says the Tribune, to be 
possessed of as little of the flavor of a good pear as 
it would had it been manufactured of corn meal and 


“weet apple juice. “It was as unlike a pear as the 


little russet apples that we see in June are unlike a 
good apple, or as unlike as a shaddock is to an orange.” 





THE Coleus Verschaffelti is being highly recom- 
mended by all English growers as a bedding-out 
plant. It is quite easily cultivated, and has the ad- 
It can be grown from seeds 


vantage of being new. 


quite readily. 


LIMING APPLE ORCHARDS, 


A FARMER in Doylestown, Penn., states that lime 
has a very injurious effect on apple orchards. He 
says: “In the spring of 1841 I moved (with my 
father) to a farm in Plumstead township. The 
orchard on this farm had been recently limed ; the 
trees, though young, showed symptoms of decay ; 
many of the smaller limbs were dead and decaying. 
The fruit in the fall was imperfect and dry, and fall 
of pithy spots; when an apple was cut transversely 
these spots had a yellowish appearance. I was seve- 
ral years in forming a judgment of the cause of 
these spots and the dryness of the apple. The 
second year the fruit was less affected with these 
spots ; the fall following, still less so. In the spring 
of 1844 I moved to a farm I had rented, in Bucking- 
ham township, where I remained three years, and 
then returned to the farm in Plumstead again, where 
I staid two years more. I found the apples much 
improved and improving in these five years. I there. 
fore concluded that it was the effect of the lime, In 
the spring of 1859 I again moved to atiother farm in 
Buckingham. On this farm there was a small young 
orchard. This orchard was rented by another per- 
son, who informed me some time during.the winter 
that the apples from this orchard were not keeping 
well, and were imperfect and affected with such spots 
as I have spoken of before; the year previous they 
had kept well and were very fair. I felt fully satie 
fied from this information and previous observations 
that the ground must have been limed between the 
gatheriug of the two crops, and when I informed 
him of my suspicions he confirmed them by admit- 
ting that he had limed it that spring, and had 
suspected the lime to be the cause. I also know of 
another orchard in the same neighborhood affected 
in the same way by an application of lime, the fruit 
being almost worthless for several years, and the 
trees much injured.” 

We should be glad to receive more information on 
this subject. We are by no means satisfied that the 
lime was the cause of the specks on the fruit. It is 
more reasonable to attribute them to negligent cul 
tivation previous to the application of the lime, and 
the fact that in a few years afterwards the trees were 
more thrifty and healthy would favor this supposi- 
tion. The action of limeisslow. It decomposes and 
desintegrates the organic and mineral matter of the 
soil, and this is not accomplished at once. Weshould 
not look for any benefit from the application of lime 
to an orchard the first year. 





JAPANESE PLANTS.—At thesale of plants brought 
from Japan by Robert Fortune, which recently took 
place at Covent Garden, London, 628 lots were of- 
fered, and sold for over $3,000. Plants of the true 
Aucuba: Japonica, from two to three feet high, 





brought from $35 to $45 each. 
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Latics’ Department, 











WE see in a weekly agricultural paper quite a severe 
-eriticism of three, or properly two, of our receipts— 


one for “‘Queen Esther’s Bread,”’ and the other for 


“ Chicken Salad,”’ with the dressing. The first is con- 
demned as manifestly absurd, and the second as so vague 
as to be useless. In the last the dressing was the main 
point, and it was sent to us by a housekeeper of expe- 
rience, who said it was excellent. If our critic is a 
lady, we hope that she will try them both and then give 
us the result, as we have great confidence in the source 
from which they came. We take great pains to have 
our receipts really good, and never admit one that does 
not come to us with the recommendation of some ex- 
perienced person. Many who have tried them say that 
the “ Genesee Farmer receipts are never known to fail.” 
We should be very glad if our lady readers wonld add 
to the interest of their department by sending us any 
choice receipts that they may have. 





THE Germantown Telegraph has the following receipts 
which, as they require no eggs and very little butter, 
commend themselves to all in these times of high 
prices: 

Wepp1neG CAKE Puppine.—Four cups of flour, a half 
cup of butter, teaspoonful of soda, one cup of molasses, 
one cup of currants or raisins, a teaspoonful of salt. 
Steam it three hours. - Sauce; A half cnp of butter, one 
cup of sugar beaten to a cream, one egg well beaten, 
one glass of wine, a wine-glass of boiling water. Steam 
five minutes. 





CipER Pcppine.—T wo pounds of flour, two teacups- 
fol of suet chopped fine, a cupful of raisins or currants. 
Mix well with cider until it is a stiff batter. Boil two 
hours. This will be found equal to plum pudding. 





A Hevp-Mate InpEED.—A Columbus (Ohio) corre- 
spondent of the Cincinnati Gazette writes: ‘Dr. 
Wormly, Professor of Chemistry in the Medical Col- 
lege in this city, has been for some years experimenting 
on the effects of the different poisons upon animal life. 
For this purpose he has killed several hundred cats and 
dogs (sheep-growers take notice,) with poisons, and by 
analyzing their blood and stomachs has determined the 
exact appearance of the poison crystals after doing the 


work of death. The greatest difliculty he has en- 
countered in this investigation has been to get these 
appearances of the crystals perfectly represented on pa- 

er. To overcome this difficulty his wife, daughter of 

ohn L. Gill, of this city, came to his assistance, and 
made perfect sketches of the poison crystals, as the 
Doctor, by chemical analysis, brought them to view. 
This done, his next trouble was to get the sketches 
transferred to steel plates. For this purpose he called 
upon the most distinguished engravers of Eastern 
cities, who told him that it could not be done short of 
three years’ time, and almost a fortune of money. One 
of them engraved a single page, but the Professor was 
not satisfied with the job. His wife again came to his 
relief, and taking up the art of engraving, very speedily 
mastered it, and in ten months presented the author of 
the forthcoming book on poisons with the whole series 
of plates, the delicate touches of which defy criticism 
even under the scrutiny of a microscope.” 


——____ 
—————= 


FASHIONS, 





As it is necessary to dress, it is better to do it Well 
than ill, and changes are sometimes yery Pleasant, 
Bonnets are very nearly the same, except that there jg 
a change in the cape. It is almost a complete hone 
shoe, measuring at the back five inches and at the sides 
three and a half. This allows for a tiny frill at the top 
and two very shallow plaits at the back. Godey em: 
“We can answer for the set and style of this cape~ 
always the most difficult part of a bonnet to arrange,” 

Small nets are now made for waterfalls, which an 
very convenient. They are made of the finest silk, ang 
are almost invisible. With one of these anyone cay 
arrange a waterfall, as the slight shading which it gives 
conceals all defects, Plaid nets are also worn, highly 
trimmed with ribbons, and in some cases with flowers, 
White nets of coarse cotton or bobbin are used for 


| night-caps, drawn up with a bright-colored worsted 
| braid, which keeps the net in its place better than rip. 


bon. They are much nicer than night-caps, as, while 
keeping the hair in order, the head is not too warm, 

Plaid dresses and cloaks are more stylish than ever 
in Paris. The French journals admit that there js 
absolutely nothing but plaid—plaid dresses, plaid bon- 
nets, plaid cloaks, and plaid parasols trimmed with 
plaid ribbons and plaid fringes. 

Veils are much worn drawn tightly over the face, 
The new shape is nearly round, and is suited to this 
style. If the old ones are worn, they must be closely 
wound around the elastic at the sides. 

A string or double string of large black beads round 
the neck over the sacque or cloak is quite in favor. They 
are graduated in size—the largest about the size of a 
marble. Imitation jet is generally used, as the fashion 
will be a short-lived one, and the real is too expensive, 
Dresses are worn so constantly looped up over the un- 
der skirt, that it has now become quite the custom to 
trim the latter very handsomely and leave the other 
plain. Serge dresses and skirts alike are quite in 
vogue, but they are very heavy. Alpaca will take their 
place as summer approaches. Every kind of trimming 
appropriate to the dress-skirt is now put on the 
under skirts. When they are not like the dress, the 
black and white striped balmoral trimmed with a wide 
black velvet, the velvet braided with white, is the most 
stylish. Some balmorals are striped with bright colored 
silk or enriched with silk designs run through them, 
Very high balmoral boots or boots laced up just above 
the ankle with the new style of anklets are used alto- 
gether. They have little tassels at the top, and have 
a very pretty effect. 





Dovsie-HEELING Stockrnes.—Miss 8. R. Bowman 
remarks on this subject as foliows: ‘‘ Soldiers very soon 
walk through the heels of their stockings. Now if the 
good ladies who knit so much will only make fine 
double heels, in the following manner, ‘the boys’ will 
probably foot up a victory in ‘double quick:’ Take two 
balls of yarn, and on the right side knit one stitch with 
one thread, and the next with the other, and so on 
across the needle. This alternately makes a loop on 
the inside, which renders the heel very thick and dura 
ble, without making it any wider. On the wrong side, 
take both threads together, and knit as one, in 





usual way.” 
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Miscellancous, 


——— —- 
THE FARMER LAD. 


It was a wild and wayward maid, 
Of budding seventeen, 

With laughing lip and rogui.a glance 
As eye hath ever seen. 

And “no pale city beau,” she said, 
“Shall aye my true love be; 

If ever wedded wife am I, 
A farmer lad for me! 











“J met a lad, a sonsy lad, 

Among the new-mown hsy3 

His manly cheek had won a glow 
From rosy dawn of day; 

And he was tall, and straight, and strong, 
And stately as a tree; 

His limbs were like the sturdy oak’s— 
The farmer lad for me! 


“Oh! he the snow-white fleece can shear; 

With sweeping strokes an mow; 

In busy Mareh, when winds blow dry, 
With even hand can sow. 

And none can guide the plow so fair 
Along the stubborn lea, 

Or load the winnowed grain like him — 
The farmer lad for me! 


“The city beau with dainty hands, 

May smooth his scented hair; 

The city bean with gliding tongue 
May flatter lady fair. 

My lad less polished mein may show— 
As true his heart may be — 

He's but an honest farmer lad, 
But he’s the lad for me!” 





Dovete-CHARGED.—A good story is told of one 
George Shaffer, who, many years ago, lived at Ports- 
mouth. He had once been out shooting, and was 
coming home with his game-bag empty and weary, 
when he stopped at the toll-house for a moment’s rest. 
“There’s a fine lot of ducks back here in the pond,” 
said he to the toll-keeper. ‘* What will you let me fire 
into them for?” Can’t do it,’? responded the toll- 
keeper; “I don’t want to have my ducks killed.” 
George put his gun in the toll-house, and walked back 
to take another look at the ducks. When he was gone, 
the toll-man, who was a wag, drew the shot from the 
barrel, and then replaced the gun. George returned, 
and renewed the question. ‘‘ Well,” said the toll-man, 
“though you are a good shot, I don’t believe you can 
burt them much. Give me your money, and you may 
fire.’ The money was paid, and quite a party, who 
had gathered round, went back to witness George’s dis- 
comfiture. He raised his gun, fired and killed nine of 
them. ‘Bless me!” cried the toll-man; I took the 
charge out of your gun.” ‘ Yes,” said George, “I 
supposed you would. I always go double-charged.”’ 





ASatt-WatTerR Loxp CHANCELLOR.—A pleasant story 
is told of a conversation between two sailors who saw 
the Lord High Chancellor of Great Britain climbing up 
the side of his yacht in a marine jacket and trousers. 
“T think, Jack,” said the sailor, as he turned a know- 
ing look to his messmate, “this is the first time one 
ever saw a short Chancery suit.’’—~Court Journal. 





“GranpMA,”’ said an intelligent but crafty child, “‘ do 
you want some candy?” ‘Yes, dear, 1 should like 
some.” ‘Then go to the shop and buy me some, and I 
will give you a part.” 


THE first suggestion of Thackeray’s opinions on the 
Georges, appeared in Punch several years before the de- 
livery of the lectures. It was at the time their statues 
were prepared for the new parliament palace, ‘‘We 
have been favored,” said the periodical, ‘* by a young 
lady connected with the Court, with copies of the in- 
scriptions which are to be engraven under the images 
of those Stars of Brunswick.’”? They were all suf- 
ficiently satirical; but the severity lay in the truth. 
The first and the last were the most pointed. This was 
al GEORGE THE FIRST—STAR OF BRUNSWICK. 


He preferred Hanover to England. 
He preferred two hideous Mistresses to a beautiful and innocent 


ec. 
He hated Arts and despised Literature; 
po But He ee train-oil in his salads, 
gave an enlightened patronage to bad oyste 
And he had Walpole as a Minister: _ 
Consistent in his Preference for every kind of Corruption. 
The inscription for George IV is one of the most 
pvinted satires of its class ever written : 
Groreivs ULtiuvs, 
He left an example for age and for youth to avoid, 
He never acted well by Man or Woman, 
And was as false to his Mistress as to his Wife. 
He deserted his Friends and his Principles. 
He was so ignorant that he could scarcely spell; 
But he had some skill in Cutting out Coats, 
And an undeniable Taste for Cookery. 
He built the Palaces of Brighton and Buckingham, 
And for these qualities and Proofs of Genius, 
An admiring Aristoeracy 
Christened him the “ First Gentleman in Europe.” 
Friends, respect the Kine whose Statue is here, 
And the generous Aristocracy who admired him. 
cathninghatysansideliameadaigates nats 
Tue following letter has been received by the Princi- 
pal of of a public school in England, in reply to a cir- 
cular asking the opinion of the parents upon the prac- 
tice of flogging: 
“Dear Sir: Your flonging sirklar is duly receaved, 
I hopes as to my sun John you will flog him jus so 
often as you like. Hees a bad boy is John. Althauth 
I’ve been in the habit of teeching him miself, it seems 
to me he will larn nothing—his spellin is speshall 
ottragusly deficient. Wallup hiin well, Sur, and you 
will receive my hearty thanks.—Yours, Moses Walker. 
P. 8.—Wat accounts for John being sich a bad scollar 
is that he’s my sun by my wife’s first husband.” 








A SINGULAR method was employed by the wits of a 
certain epoch to ¢ke out their intellectual store; not 
only did they put their good things into verse, but they 
cast about for some place to write them in or upon, 
which should be itself significant, as thus: 

[ Written on a looking-glass.] 


I change, and so do women too; 
But I reflect—which women never do, 


To which a lady is said to have replied: 


If woman reflected, O scribbler, declare 
What man—faithless man—would be blessed by the fair. 





How TO GET RID OF TrRoUBLE,—‘To shake off 
trouble,” said Howard, the great Philanthropist, “‘ we 
must set about doing good to somebody; put on your 





hat and go and visit the poor; inquire into their wants, 
and administer unto them; seek out the desolate and 
oppressed, and tell them of the consolation of religion. 
I have often tried this, and found it the best medicine 
for a heavy heart.” 





A DepaTInc CLvB in Worcester lately discussed the 
important question: ‘* Whether a rooster’s knowledge 





of daybreak is the result of cbservation or instinct,” 
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Notes on the Weather from January 15th to 
February 15th, 1864. 





Tue last half of January was as much warmer as the 
first half was colder, so that the mean was 25.6° for the 
month, while 26.7° was the average for 28th January. 
The noon of the 28th was 56°, and the cold of the 21st 
was. 9—the extremes of the last half. In January, 
1857, the coldest last half known here was 15°, and this 
year was 32.6° for the last half. Rather pleasant two 
weeks. ‘The water was 2.91 inches. Barometer low, 
the mean being 29.19. 

The sleighing had been good for several days, but left 
us on the 24th. The wheeling then good. 

On the 20th and 21st a slight ice shower was on the 
trees and shrubs, so as to show many diamonds and 
some fine prismatic colors. 

The mean temperature and other results for 1863 
were given in the last Farmer. The Times, of London, 
gives the average heat there for 1863 as 49.4°, and for 
the last fifty-three years as 48.5°; the greatest heat of 
the six years, 92.2°, in June, 1858, and the coldest in 
December, 1859, as 7° below zero. The morning of 
January 2d was below cypher here, when at London it 
was 29°. Since 1843 the greatest cold at London was 8° 
below. 

Though we have much of the abounding rainy 
weather in Southern England, much less rain falls there 
in a year than here. There the rain for 1863 was 13 
inches—very small—but here it was 30 inches. There 
the average rain is 24 or 25 inches—here it is 32 inches ; 
and there the monthly average rain for twenty years 

past is: for January, 1.9; February, 14; March, 1.4; 
April, 1.8; May, 2.0; June, 2.6; July, 2.4; August, 
3.0; September, 2.6; October, 2.7; November, 2.0; and 
December 1.9 inches ;—25.7 inches. In 1860 the rain 
there was 32.5 inches; 1858 was 18.9 inches. 

February.—The first half has been warm, and its 
mean is 30.1°, while the general average is 26.2°—a dif- 
ference of 4°. Last year it was 3° below the average. 
In 1855 the mean for this half was 14.8°, and 14.5° in 
1856. No snow for sleighing in this half; sleighing in 
Niagara county fora few days. Rather pleasant weather. 

The mean of barometer was 29.19, which is low. 
Little water fallen—only 0.51 inch. 

The buds of the peach trees are said to be injured by 
the cold of the first week of January. It was severe 
weather. The preceding warm month had swollen the 
buds somewhat, and made them less able to endure a 
cold no greater than 4° below cypher. 

—__+<> o—__——_- 

Tue Sixth Annual Meeting of the Breeders of 

Thoroughbred Neat Stock will be held at Worcester, 


*Send for a Catalogue,” 


WE cannot call particular attention to all the good 
things advertised in this number of the Genesee Farmer 
We would cheerfully do so did our space permit, We 
would, however, urge our readers who wish to purchase 
trees, seeds, implements, machines, or any other artichs, 
to send to the parties who advertise in the Furmer for 
one of their catalogues. We believe yon may eal with 
any of them with confidence. 

We do not know how it is with others, but we should 
be at a loss how to get along without the catalogues of 
our leading nurserymen, seedsmen and agricultural lm 
plement makers. Such catalogues as those issued every 
year by Ellwanger & Barry, Frost & Co., C. W. Seelye, 
and other of our Rochester Nurserymen are invaluable, 
We should hardly know what vegetables to raise if ig 
was not for the kind remembrance of our friends, 
Thornburn & Co., of New York, who each spring send 
us one of their valuable and reliable seed catalogues, 
Then if you want flowers—and who does not ?—send to 
B. K. Bliss, of Springfield, Mass., or to James Vick, of 
this city, for one of their handsome illustrated catg- 
logues Either of them are well worth half a dollar 
to any one who will study them, and yet they ar 
sent free to all who enclose a stamp to pre-pay post- 
age. The same may be said of other parties whose ad 
vertisement will be found in the Farmer this month 

Take our advice. Send for these catalogues, and 
when you have examined them forward your orders 
early, 80 that when spring opens you will be ready. 


——- oem eo 


Cash, Book and Seed Premiums, 





THE press of advertisements this month is so great 
that we are compelled to omit our premium list. It 
will be found on the last page of the February number. 
We would again remind our friends that a copy of the 
Rural Annual for 1864, is sent to any one who gets up 
aclub of six subscribers to the Farmer, at fifty cents 
each. Foraclub of eight we send acopy of Miner's 
Domestic Poultry Book. Fora club of twelve, a copy 
of the Manual of Agriculture (a most excellent work). 
For a club of sixteen a dollar package of choice flower 
and vegetable seeds, end an extra copy of the Farmer 
and Rural Annual, for 1864. Larger premiums are offered 
for larger clubs. 

The seeds will be ready in the course of a weck or ten 
days, and if any who are entitled to them do not receive 
them promptly, we should esteem it a favor if they will 
inform us of the fact, when the seeds shall be sent at 


once, 
——— <<>> -—__——- 


A Last Word. 


Tue time for competing for our Cash Prizes expires 
on the 15th of March. Our agents should send in all 
the names they can get, on or before that day. Many 
doubtless will take a prize that do not expect it. Our 
specific premiums are still continued. It is by no means 
too late to get subscribers. As we stereotype the Farmer 
the numbers from the commencement,of the volume, 
will be sent to all who subscribe at this time. Send in 











Mass., on Wednesday, March 2d, at 10 A. M. 


the names! 
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Inquiries and Answers. 
_R., Vernon, Zowa.—1. Do not Pears do well 
ted on thorns? 2. How many ashes is it good to | 
mt around young apple trees? 3. Are ashes good for | 
ts? 4. What is the best way to grow grape vines 
cuttings? 5. Can the Delaware cutting be grown 
tbe same as other grape cuttings ? 

1. No. They will grow for a few years, but never do 
well. 
9 If the object is to prevent the attack of the borers, 
ached ashes should be used, and just enough to en- 
gecle the tree, immediately below the surface of the 
ground. 

Ifthe question is intended to refer to the use of 
shes a8 2 Manure, we should say that a considerable 
quantity of leached ashes may be used without injury 
to the trees, but with what benefit must be determined 
py individual experience; we should not recommend 
them generally as a valuable manure for apple trees. 

8, Do not know that they are. 

4, Cuttings will do best if made and planted in the 
fil, When this is not done the cuttings should either 
be buried in the ground in a dry place, in such a way 
that they will be entirely covered with soil, or packed 
away in sand or soil in the cellar until spring, and then 
planted in a slanting position, so that the upper eye of 
the cuttings shall be at or just below the surface of the 


ground. 


5. Yes. 

Cranperries—(H. M., Eden, N. Y.)—Please to com- 
municate to me and others, through the Farmer, whether 
canberries can be grown by planting the seed, and if 
so, when, and how should they be planted ? 

The cranberry can be propagated readily by planting 
the seed, or crushed fruit in hills or drills, or sowing 
them broadcast and harrowing in. By this mode of 
propagating, however, a longer time will elapse before 
acrop of fruit can be gathered, than when the vines are 
planted. And, of course, much care and labor will be 
necessary to cultivate and keep the ground free from 
grass and weeds in the meantime. Another objection 
to growing from seed is, that a number of varieties will 
be produced, all of which are not equally productive, 
and the result will be smaller crops, than if the ground 
were uniformly planted with the most fruitful sort. 
Good plants can readily be procured, and at the rate of 
five dollars @ thousand, and when a considerable quan- 
tity is wanted, probably for much less. It is suitable 
to plant them in hills, two or three plants in each, at a 
distance of two feet from hill to hill, and the rows about 
two and a half feet apart. About twenty-five thousand 
plants at this rate would be required to the acre. For 
marsh or swamp culture the Cherry variety is considered. 
the best, and for upland culture the Bell variety. 





Iwas much pleased with your notes in the Augnst 
number of the Genesee Farmer for last year of a day's 
ramble in the wheat fields and among the farmers, 
giving a short. description of the method pursued by 
several of the best farmers in Old Monroe. I wish we 
could, have more of these notes. I was much inter- 
ested in Mr. Sackett’s success in raising lambs for the 
butcher. Wilk he be so kind as to give us a descrip- 
tion, through the Furmer, of his method of keeping 
sheep, feeeding &c. I doubt not it would be instrue- 
tive to all the readers of the Furmer who are interested 
insheep.—Cuas. Ayer, Lewiston, N. Y, 


On the 10th page of the Rural Annua! and Horticul- 
tural Directory, for 1864, it says that Jime will ‘‘ destroy 
worms and the larve of insects.’”” I havea garden that 
has been cultivated many years, and during the two 
last years, the ground was well stocked with worms. 
Some cut the beans off as soon as they came up, and, 
if perchance a poor bean survived this -_ onslaught, 
it was only to drag ont a miserable existence on ae- 
count of the constant gnawing which it noose at the 
roots. What I desire to know is the time when fhe lime 
should be put on. Is it before plowing, after plowing, 
or after harrowing ?—A. A. K. 

It was doubtless the cut-worm that destroyed your 
beans. We do not know whether lime will destroy 
them. If you apply the lime this spring, let it be done 
as early as possible, Use it liberally, say at the rate of 
two bushels to the square rod, and dig or plow it 
under. 





J* K. C., Geneva, Wis.— Some of the best varieties 
of pears ripening after the Flemish Beauty, are Sheldon, 
Urbaniste, Duchess d’Orleans, Beurre d@’ Anjou, Beurre 
Diel, Beurre d’Aremberg, Columbia, Doyenne d’ Alen- 
con, Glout Morceau, Josephine de Malines, Lawrence, 
Vicar of Winkfield, Winter Nelis. 





P. G., Eden Garden..—A practical work on this sub- 
ject is entitled Low to Build and Ventilate Hot House 
Graperies, &c., &c,, by Robert B. Leuchars. 





PLEASE give me the address of men that make it their 
business of breeding horses, in the Western and Central 
part of your State. Is there any ‘‘ Messenger’s”’ stock 
in your part of the State? I wish to get some of that 
breed. Do you know where the Thoroughbred Stallion 
“Wild Irishman,” is owned, or any of his colts?— 
A. P. GarFIELD, Millbury, Mass. 





THERE is no one in my neighborhood that can raise 
any goosberries. They all mildew when about half- 
grown, andthe bushes seem to be blighted on the top 
of the branches and grow no more for the season, cons 
sequently the bushes keep quite stunted. Can you 
give me any information respecting the treatment of 
them ?-—BENJ. ARMSTRONG. 





At what stage of its growth should Herd’s grass be 
cut for the hay to contain the most saccharine proper- 
ties, and the best modus operandi to make it from the 
swath, taking the economy of labor into the account ? 
—L. P. L., Tioga county. . 





WI11 timothy and clover “catch”? good with flax ? 
Who has tried it? Will they please communicate their 
experience through the Genesee Farmer ?—JOHN Scott, 
Newfane, N. Y. 

Troxs ON SHeEP—Scas, &c.—In reply to the inquiry 
of “ W. A. B.” in the February number of the Genesee 
Farmer, Messrs. Lalor & Brothers, of Utica, N. Y., 
write us that their sheep-dipping composition, adver- 
tised in this number of the Furmer, is just the thing he 
wants. From what we hear of it we judge it to be an 
excellent article. Send for one of their circulars. 

VALUABLE AND CONVENIENT.—“ Brown’s Bronchial 
| T'roches” are widely known as an admirable remedy for 
) Bronchitis, Hoarseness, Coughs and other troubles of 
| the throat and lungs. They are of great value for the 
purposes for which they are designed, and it should be 
| known that while they are usually and pleasantly efflca- 
| cious, they contain no hurtful ingredients, but may at 


/ 
| all times be used with perfect safety.—Doston Recorder, 
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Turre has been little change in the price of grain since our 


last report. Beans are if anything a trifle lower in New York, 
bat have advanced in the West. Butter continues very firm. 
The supply is small and it is thought that the present high rates 
will be maintained for some time, The range in New York is 
from 25 to 40c. according to quality. Eggs are lower, but still 
bring in New York from 25 to 30c. @ dozen, Poultry has ad- 

- vanced 8 to 5c. @ B. Turkeys bring from 15 to 18c., and choice 
19 to 20c. 2%. Chickens 15@1S8e. Potatoes are unchanged. 
Cheese is full 1c. @ BD. higher. Clover and Timothy Seed are 
higher. In this city $7.75 ® bushel is asked for Cloverseed. In 
New York it is quoted at 144%@14¥c. @ D., and Timothy at 
$3.20@3.50 ® bushel. 

The English markets are dull and lower. The Germans have 
crossed the Eider and hostilities have actually commenced. The 
news caused Wheat to advance in Paris 12@We. P 100 kilos. 
Next to America, England looks to Northern Germany for her 
chief supply of grain, and a war in Holstein, if it goes no further, 
will materially interfere with the trade of the British ports and 
prevent England from obtaining the supplies necessary to finish 
the agricultural year. The last Mark-Lane Express says: “Come 
war or peace, the necessities of consumers will require about six- 
teen million quarters of Wheat (eighty million bushels) before 
next harvest; while war might put half as many sovereigns into 
grower’s pockets without the public having to complain of the 
price of bread.” There is every prospect of American farmers 
receiving very high prices for their products the coming autumn, 

New York Carrie MarKxet.—Beef Cattle advanced last week 
fm New York nearly lc. @ DB. Some prime holiday Cattlé 
brought 163¥c. #@ 1. for the carcass. The Tribune says some of 
the oldest Cattle Brokers express the opinion that beef was 
higher than they had ever before known. The highest markets 
during the last ten years were: 


0 SEES. ERR eT 18% @lbe. B PD. 
TL, i. <n eicienceiaiekeuteginienelh 124% @lse. B MD. 
Bing 9B, 1805... cccsccevcccccccsovccsccves 124% @l4vc. @ Db. 
May 20, 1857... ....cccccccccccccscccccvovces 12—@l4ige. P DP. 
> SRR aaoana eRe eeeredes mine ne: 12—@l4ge. BD. 


We are indebted to Mr. Solon Robinson, Agricultural Editor of | 


the Tribune, for tables showing the weekly price of Cattle for the 
last ten years. It appears from these tables that, notwithstand- 
ing the general opinion to the contrary, Beef Cattle were not as 
high last year, on the average, as in 1855, 1856, and 1857. In 1854, 
the average estimated price was 9c. # T.; 1855, 10c.; 1856, 93¢¢.; 
1857, 104¢¢.; 1858, Sige; 1859, 9c; 1860, Se; 1861, 73.5 1862 
1X0. 1868, 93¢e. 

Mr. R. thinks the high price last week was caused mainly by 
speculation. He thinks there is no scarcity of Beef Cattle in the 
country and that the advance in prices the past week will call 
onta larger supply and prices will decline, [Since writing the 
above we learn by telegraph that Beef Cattle were full as high 
this week in New York as last. There wasa fair supply of 
Beeves, but they were in the hands of speculators, and butchers 
were compelled to pay very high prices.] 

There is little change in the price of Sheep, Mutton sells at 
wholesale in Washington Street Market at 7@9c. @ DB. Pelts 
are dull at about $3.50 each. There is a large supply of Sheep in 
the country, but it is not improbable that we shall see high prices 
tn March, as was the case last year. Butchers will now pay 8}¢c. 
® b., live weight, for good fat Sheep, though the majority are 
sold at T@Se. 

Swine are very high—higher than for many years. The de- 
mand is largely in advance of the supply. Prices range from 8 to 
9c. ® B., live weight, or from 10}¢ to 11}¢c., dressed. 

Milch Cows are in demand and prices have decidededly an up- 


en 
Special Notices, 


Coe’s Superphosphate of Lime, 





Danvitte, Tr., Snrpros, C. E., tst Dee, 1868, 

Dear Str: I was induced this spring to make a trial of your 
Superphosphate of Lime, and the results were, upon the whole, 
so very satisfactory, that I have thought well to inform you of the 
fact, in hope that it may encourage others to begin the use of it, 

I experimented upon the following crops:—Potatoes, Mangold 
Wurzel, Carrots, Tarnips, Tares, and Wheat. 

I had two pieces of ground planted to Potatoes, one in my 
orchard, which had been well manured with barn-yard manure— 
plowed in— both this spring and the previous, and the Potatoes 
planted in hills three feet apart. These were planted a fortnight 
before the others, which were in the field, planted in drills thirty 
inches apart and twelve inches between each “sett.” Those in 
the orchard were hand-hoed three times, those in the field once 
by hand and once by “horse-hoe.” The field potatoes were my 
nured in the drill, and Superphosphate, at the rate of a barred 
and a haif per acre, sprinkled upon it previous to its being, 








covered, the potatoes (cut) being planted on the manure, These 
potatoes made their appearance above ground a week before the 
others, although two weeks later in being planted. They kept 
ahead of them all through the season, and were quite ripe at least 
three weeks before the others. There was searcely any disease 
amongst them, whilst a good number of the orchard potatoes 
were affected. The exact results were not obtained, but I am 
safe in saying that those planted with Seperphosphate produced 
third more than the others. Both crof: were excellent, and wer 
at the rate of three hundred bushels to ..e acre (Imperial). With 
my Turnips the effects were even more striking. I planted them 
in drills, part with Su erphosphate and manure, part with best 
Peruvian Guano and manure, and part with manure alone. The 
Guano was obtained from C. L. Bartlett, Boston, and was good, 
The result was no perceptible difference between the turnips 
treated with Superphosphate and those treated with Guano, (the 
Guano was just double the price of the Superphosphate) whilst 
that treated with mannre alone was not one-half so good as either, 
I did not weigh any of the turnips, but had them inspected by 
inany gook judges who agree with this view of the case, The 
same quantity of Superphosphate and Guano was used—{about 
two barrels per acre)—and there was this remarkable feature in 
the case: the turnips treated with Guano were attacked with 
“rust,” and ended by rotting to a considerable extent. Whether 
this was caused by the Guano or not I cannot teil. The others 
continued fresh and healthy until they were lifted. I shall use 
no more Guano. The effects upon the Carrots I cannot give, as 
they were too late in being planted, and proved nearly a failure, 
The Mangolds were good, but they too, were put in too late, The 
Teres were very much improved by the application of Super 
phosphate, but there was only a small piece of them. I consider 
it doubled the crop. I cannot speak with any certainty of its 
effects upon the Wheat, as the crop was nearly destroyed by 
wet during early summer. 
I believe the experiment made upon my place has fully con- 
vinced numbers around of the great advantages to be derived 
from its use. I shall certainly continue to use it in future, prob 
ably more extensively than this spring. I used about twenty- 
two hundred poundsinall. I think the article had not the chance 
it might have had, if the land had been drained. 
I hope that your enterprise in the manufacture of this article 
may meet with the success it deserves. 
Your are at liberty to use this letter, or the contents, if yoa 
think proper. 

I am, yours truly, @, THORBURN. 
Sold by Andrew Coe, proprietor, 88 Francois Xavier street, 
Montreal ; 8 Masonic Hall, Toronto, and by agente in all of the 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. _| JUST WHAT EVERYONE WANTS: atu. 
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“A yew short advertisements of interest to farmers—and only 
aeb—will be inserted in the Grnesrr Farmer at twenty-five 
gents a line, or $2.50 per square, or $25 per column, each insertion, 
poyable in advance. 


THE GENESEE FARMER: 
4 MONTHLY JOURNAL OF AGRICULTURE AND HORTICULTURE, 
Published at Rochester, N. ¥., by 
JOSEPH HARRIS. 
Terms—INVARIABLY IN Apvancre—Seventy-five cents a year; 
gx copies for Three Dollars, (only fifty cents each.) 

Postmasters and all Friends of Rura] Improvement are re- 

tfully solicited to obtain and forward subscriptions, 

The address of papers can be changed at any time, 

Owing to the premium on Canada money, we prepay the 
American postage on all papers sent to Canada without extra 
q@arge, when Canada money or stamps are sent. If American 
money is sent, 12 cents must be added to each subscription. 

gubseription money may be sent at our risk. Address 

JOSEPH HARRIS, Rochester, N. Y. 














AALESMAN WAN'TED—Address Franklin Sewing Ma- 
~ chine Co., Boston Mass, feb8t 





TALOWER SEEDS—Delaware Grape Vines, Flowering Plants, 
&c., in variety, sent by mail. Catalogues gratis. Address 
jandt 


H. B. LUM, Sandusky, Ohio. 
HILADELPHIA—Is the best Hardy Raspberry. 
Frencn’s Earty and Rossety’s Prouiric most valuable 
grwhberries. For circulars address 
janst WILLIAM PARRY, Cinnaminson, N. J. 
EES AND PLANTS OF ALL KINDS—Decidu- 
ous and Evergreen; Fruit and Ornamental in all sizes, at 
jow rates, Purchasers should send for new Priced List for 1564, 
before purchasing elsewhere. Carriage paid to Boston, Newport, 
and New York. B. M. WATSON, 
feb3t Qld Colony Nurseries, Plymouth, Mass, 


AGENTS AND DEALERS IN TREES AND 
TO CLUBS.—My Wholesale Catalogue for 1564 is now 
ready. Carriage of packages paid to Boston, Newport and New 








York. B. M. WATSON, 
feb2t Old Colony Nurseries, Plymouth, Mass. 





White or Hedge Willow for Sale, 
UTTINGS of this superior live fence plant, of suitable 
6 length, at $1 per 100 or $5 per 1000. Warranted true SaLix 
mh D, 8. HEFFRON, Utica, N. Y._ 


Bartlett’s Ditching and Subsoil Plow, 
E BEST AND CHEAPEST IN USE—Adjustable to dif- 
ferent widths for either stone or tile, Price, $25. State, 
County and Town Rights for sale. Address 
mbit* A. J. BARTLETT, Kendaia, Seneca co., N. Y. 


CHEAP APPLE TREES. 
BOUT 80,000 first class 4-year old Apple Trees will be sold 
JA. very cheap to clear the grounds. Also, bearing vines of 
the Isabella, Hartford Prolitic and Concord. 
mh2t A. M. WILLIAMS, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Brown’s Bronchial Troches. 


These Lozengers are prepared from a highly esteemed recipe 
fr alleviating Broncntat Arrections, AstHmaA, HoaRsnEss, 
Covens, Coips, and Irritation or soreness of the Throat. 

Public Speakers and Vocalists 
Will find them beneficial in clearing the voice before speaking or 
anging, and relieving the throat after any unusual exertion of 
the vocal organs, having a peculiar adaptation to affections 
which disturb the organs of speech. 


Orinoco Tobacco Seed. 


TEW SEED of this valuable early variety at 25 cents per 
aN packet, or 50 cents per ounce. Less per pound, 
Also new Seed of the 
Connecticut Seed Leaf 
& the same prices. 
Both kinds of my own growing, and warranted genuine, Cir- 
cilars, giving brief directions for PLANTING and CULTIVATION, 


wat free to all purchasers, 
mab D. 8. HEFFRON, Utica, N. Y. 


ALBA. 

















[For Souprer anp Orvitran.] 


Holding Sixteen pictures, is the cheapest and best Pocket Album 
ever offered to the public. 


P Sent by Mail to any address, post paid, on receipt of Seventy- 
ve cents. 

It can be filled with Pictures (16) and sent by mail to soldiers 
in the army, or friends anywhere in Uncle Sam's dominions, at 
the very trifling sum of Thirty Cents postage. Orders promptly 
filled by SAMUEL BOWLES & COMPANY, 

Photograph Album Manufacturers, 
mhit SPRINGFIELD, Mass, 


RUSSELL’S STRAWBERRY. 
USSELL’S GREAT PROLIFIC STRAWBERRY.—This 
new Strawberry is undoubtedly the best Strawberry yet 
known, being the largest and most prolific bearer, many of the 
berries mearsuring five to six inches in circumference. We can 
furnish good genuine plants, well packed, the coming spring for 
$2 per dozen or $10 per 100, cash to accompany orders. 
Also for sale, Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Grape Vines, Green- 
house and Bedding Plants. Address 
W. T. & E. SMJTH, 
mh Geneva Nursery, Gengya, N. Y. 


Connecticut Seed Leaf Tobacco Seed, 
BE SURE AND GET THE BEST. 

1E SUBSCRIBER offers for sale a very clean lot of the 

above, raised expressly for him by one of the most success- 

ful cultivators in the Valley of the Connecticut. Packets con- 

taining one OUNCE, with FULL DIRECTIONS FOR CULTURE will be 

mailed postpaid to any address in the Union upon receipt of 50 

cents. Prices for larger quanties will be given upon application, 
Address B. K. BLISS 

mh2t 








Springtie ld, Mass. 


CHICORY SEED. 
THE GREAT SUBSTITUTE FOR COFFEE. 
SUPPLY of the genuine article just received by the sub- 

L scriber, and will be mailed postpaid to any address upon 
receipt of the price. Packets containing 1 ounce, 15 cents; 8 
ounces, 60 cents; 1 pound $1, . 

Directions for culture accompany each package. 

mh2t B. K. BLISS, Springfield, Mass, 


AYRSHIRE CATTLE FOR SALE. 
HE subscriber will sell from his Herd of AYRSHIRES, num- 
bering ninety head, chiefly imported or bred by himself, 
several Males and Females of the best blood and points, For 
particulars send for Catalogue, HENRY H. PETERS, 
mbh2t Southborough, Mass. 


APPLE TREES FOR SALE CHEAP. 
0 00 APPLE TREES five years old and of the most 
A approved varieties, for sale at a Low price in 
lots of 1000 and upwards. The whole will be sold on favorable 
terma, or exchanged for other property. For 
mh2t Dr. MALTBY STRONG, 


The Heaves 


CAN BE CURED. 
LL PERSONS owning Horses afflicted with this disease will 
be greatly benefited by addressing ©. B. HAR 
mhit* P. O. Box 80, Victor, N. Y. 


TOBACCO SEED. 
OR the benefit of those that wish to commence the culture 
of Tobacco, I will send GOOD seed for 15 cents per packet, 
mh2t JULIUS RISING, Southwick, Mass. 


FLOWER SEEDS. 
DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE of Flowers and How to 
Raise Them, will be sent to all stamp applicants. 
mhit* MARK D. WILLSON, Rochester, N. Y. 


GRAPE VINES. 
A LARGE STOCK of vines of Concord, Maxetawney 
and other varieties offered at reduced prices by 
mhit MAHLON MOON, Morrisville, Backs co., Pa 


FARM FOR SALE. 
GOOD FARM of 110 acres, near the village of Van Etten 
in Chemung county, N. Y., 14 miles from Havanna, It is 
good land, but as I can not attend to it myself, I will sell it for 
25 per acre. Only one-third of the pure money need be 
paid down, The remainder can lie any le of time that is de- 
sired. JOSEPH HARRIS, Rochester, N. Y. 


A 40-ACRE FARM IN MICHICAN. 

RTY ACRES OF WOOD-LAND—Heavily timbered, near 

Wyandotte, a few miles from Detroit, Mich. Will be sold 
cheap. JOSEPH HAREIS, Rochester, N, ¥. 











rticulars address 
ochester, N. Y. 
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SEEDS! SEEDS! SEEDS! 


J. M. THORBURN & CO. 


FFER Iroma@a coccrnea (advertised erronconsly as “Star 
OP eines per package 5 cents, or at $2 per pound to the 
« e.” ALSO, 


Twenty-nine VARIETIES OF ENTIRELY NEW FLOWEB SBEDs, 
for which see our Flower Seep CataLocus, which we mail to 


all applicants wrrHouT @ stamp. 
By MAIL.on receipt of the Cash: 


Connzotricut Saep Lear Tonacco, the true Broad Leaf Vari- 


ety, per one $4, per ounce, 30-cents. 
Gewcine Havana Topacoo, per pound $6, per ounce 5) cents. 
Wuire Japan Maton, per packet 10 cents, per ounce 50 centa, 
Ear y Paris CacLirLow&s, per ounce $1. 
NowparetL do. (finest in cultivation,) per oz. $1. 
New Yavenora Ciusren Tomato, per oz. 40 cénts, 
Lxzster’s Perractep Tomato, per oz, 30 cents, 
Frenca Upaicut Tomato, per packet 10 cents. 
Mzav’s Luesovep Waite Soup Celery, per oz, 40 cents. 


Enciisa Frame Cucumsers, 12 varieties each, per. packet 25 


cents. 
Bortrer (yellow Head) Larrvce, per oz, 25 cents. 
ALSO, 


Every standard and improved variety of VrcrTasix and Ac- 
AGrIcuLTURAL Sens, for which see our Vr@rTasle and AGEI- 


OULTURAL SEED CATALOGUE. 
Tree and Shrub Szep Catalogue fo ublished. 
J. ‘HORBURN & CO., 
mbit 15 John street, N. Y. 





Sheep Wash Tobacoo. 


Will not injere the most delicate animal, 

Kills Ticks on Sheep. 

Cures Scab on Sheep. 

Kills all Vermin on Animals and Birds. 

Cures all Skin Diseases on Animals. 

Kills Bugs on Roses; Lice on House Planta 
Kills-Canker Worm on Apple Trees. 

Kills Bed Bugs and Water Roaches. 

Kills all Vermin that infest Grape and Cranberry Vines, 


TEEN GALLONS OF WASH. 


kh 
oa 


and large purchasers. 
Orders promptly sent by express. 
. 4 be JAMES KF. LEVIN, 
Agent South Down Co., 
28. Central Wharf, Boston. 
H. Attrw & Co., Agricnitural Warehouse, 189 and 191 
Water street, New York. 
upiey & Srarrorp, Drugyists, 6% Beekman street, New 
York. mé6m 


Pine Hill Nursery. 


E UNDERSIGNED respectfully. solicits the attention of 
Planters to his large s' of well-grown 
Fruit Trees. 
APPLES—Standard and Dwarf. 
PEARS—Standard and Dwarf. 
CHERRIES—Standard and Dwarf. 
PLUMS, PEACHES, APRICOTS, QUINCES, &c., &o. 
HARDY GRAPE VINES. 
Delaware, Diana, Concord, Hartford Prolifie, reveling, Rebecca, 
Cay: Elizabeth, Ontario, Taylor, To-Kalon, 
Union Village, Oporto, Perkins, &c., &c, 
Also, SHADE AND EVERGREEN TREES, and other nursery 
etock—all of which will be sold at satisfactory. prices. 
G2 Price List sent-on application: 
mbt GODFREY ZIMMERMAN, near Buffalo, N: Y. 


PP 


JAQUES’ PURE EXTRACT OF TOBACCO. 
~] 





ONE. POUND OF THIS EXTRACT WILL MAKE SIX- 


For sale by all Druggists, and at Country and Agricultural 
ores, 
Price, 75 cents:perpound, A liberal discount to the trade 


—— 


SEEDS SENT BY MAIL 


To all parts of the United States, 
We are prepared to send by mail assortments of 


Flower, Garden and Field Seeds 


on receipt of price and postage as by our published list, Our 
Seeds are of the best growth, and selections from the most 
liable American and Foretgn resources, 
Catalogues furnished on application, 
Postage only two cents for four ounces. 
All Kinds of Agricultural Implements and Fertilizers, 
: RB. H. ALLEN & co., 
mhit 189, 191, 193 Water street, New York, 


ADIRONDAC GRAPE FOR SALE. 





2 years old, very strong; No. 1, -. $3900 
2 do, strong, No. 2, wwe 40 
1 do. very strong, No..1, coe BO 

do.. strong, i sckdenenanbsinintinnden 2 00 





I 
All cut back to 3 to 4 eyes. 

A discount of 80 per cent. to dealers: on: bills of $50 and ove, 
The above prices and terms of discount will be strictly ag 
hered to. if 

No rvrerior vines will be sent out by me. Purchasers cay 
rely on the quality of my vines being unsurpassed: 

Will be forwarded in sealed boxes by express, No charve for 
boxes. Or small orders will be securely packed and sent by mail 
prepaid, when so ordered. ‘ 

e two great Grape Exhibitions held last autumn at New York 
and Cleveland, awarded to the Adirondac THE PRIZE FOR THE 


BEST NATIVE GRAPE OF ANY KIND, 


Quality to Ruie. 
The discovery and introduction of the Adirondac Grape is ay 


event of the highest importance to fruit growers, and the greatest 
advance yet attained by native grapes. Its peculiarities are op 
treme earliness, large berries and clusters, tender and thin skty, 
melting without any perceptible pulp, and of the most delicious 
and delicate flavor, reminding one of that splendid but hot-house 
grape, the * Black Hamburgh.” Address 
JOHN W. BAILEY, 

mh2t Plattsburgh, Clinton county, N. Y, 


FOR: SALE OR EXCHANCE. 


A GOOD FARM 
FOR SALE AT A LOW PRIOR 


AID FARM 1s situated in the town of Oaxrtetp, Genesee 

county, N. Y., 10-miles from Batavia; 5 miles from Caryville, 
6 miles from Pine Hill, about 113¢ miles from Albion, and 24 
miles from West Barre Postoftice. This Farm contains 


225 Acres, 
About 60 acres of Wheat Land,.and.the balance all good for 
Spring Wheat and all other Spring Crops. There is about @ 
acres of Timber on the Farm; it is well adapted for a Stock 
Farm, Oak Orchard Creek running through and watering ite sey- 
sections, 

THLRE. IS A GOOD ORCHARD 


on the Farm; Buildings and Fences are fair; Churches and 
Schools within a reasonable distanee. 
Would take in exchange for said property a SMALL FARM or 
some good eity property. 

For further particulars inquire of E. D. WEBSTER, 
Boot and Shee Dealer, 87 Main: street, Rochester, or the sub- 
seriber, in Albion, Orleans county. 
mbit ELIJAH WEBSTER. 


AMMONIATED PACIFIC. CUANO. 
REAL GUANO, containing from 70 to $0 per cent. of phos- 

phate of lime, to which has been added by a chemical 
process a large per centage of actual ammonia, so fixed that it can 
= evaporate; making’ it equal, if not superior, to any other fer 
tilizer. 
Pamphlets with copies of analyses by Drs. Jackson, Massa 
chusetts State Assayer, and Liebig, of Baltimore, and testimo- 
nials from scientific agriculturists showing its valne, can be ob- 
tained from J. O. BAKER & CO., Selling Agents, 
mhét 87 Wall street, New York. 














NEW SEED CATALOCUE. 

UR SEED CATALOGUE for 1864, contsining, imaddition to 
the old, a list of ‘all the new varieties and novelties of the 
season, both of home and foreign production, is now ready, and 
will be forwarded to any address receipt ofa threeent 
étamp. It contains m: practical hints in regard to the eulti- 
vation of both fléwers and vegetables, making it a valuable Hand- 

Book to eyery lover of the garden. Address 

mb8t McELWAIN BROS., Springfield, Mass, 


CHOICE CRAPE VINES. 
OFFER FOR SALE, by the dozen, or hundred, the following 
choice Grape Vines: Delaware, Concord, Diana, Rebecea, 
Hartford Prolific, Clinton, (four of either of these for #1, sent 
mail postpaid./) Oreveling, Allen’s Hybrid; and Adiron 
warranted genuine. Send for a Circular with full details. Agents 
wanted to sell vines. Commission large. Address 





T. B. MINER, Editor of the Rural American, 
Clinton, Oneida county, N. ¥. 
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Lumber and Leg Book. Lalor’s Sheep and Lamb 


SCRIBNER’S 
READY RECKONER. 


The most full and complete book ever published for 


Ship Builders, Boat Builders, Lumber Merchants and 
MECHANICS, | 


a correct measurement of Scantlin, Boards, Plank, Cubi- 
cal Contents of Square and Round Timber, Saw-Logs, 
Wood, &c.; comprised in a number of tables, to 

which are added : 


TABLES OF WAGES BY THE MONTH, 
Board or Rent by the Week or Day, Interest Tables, &e. 


Searcely is it possible. to add to the recommendations of the 
shove book more than to give its title page. Every one engaged 
in buying, selling, measuring or. inspecting lumber of: any kind, 
will at once appreciate a work of this kind. 

Tr you are aling in lumber of any kind, wood, or casting up 
wages whereby by hasty calculations you are likely to make mis- 
takes, the price is nothing in comparison to the value of the book, 

No book of its kind has ever had so extensive sale as this.— 

Over Three hundred Thousand Copies. have been sold, and 
the demand is constant and steady all over the United States 
Canada, California, &c. 

In all new and lumber countries, the book will be found very 
convenient, as it comprises much that is usefal to the farmer, 
mecbapic and business man. 

ORDERS SOLICITED 


From Agents, Booksellers and others, to whom a liberal discount 
will be made. (997 Pricer, 25 Cents. Five copies sent for one 
dollar, postage paid. The books can be had of booksellers gene- 
rally throughout the United States. Book agents will find this a 
very profitable and saleable work to carry, It takes up but little 
room and will sell. Address GEO. W. FISHER, 
mh2t Publisher, Rochester, N. Y. 


GREAT WESTERN NURSERIES, 


TOLEDO, OHIO. 
Ww" haye an extra quantity of very well grown 
APPLES 


DWARF PEARS, 
NECTARINES 
ORANGE AND 
QUINCE TREES, 





Also a quantity of 
GRAPE 


PES, 

GOOSEBERRIES, 

BLACKBERRIES 
AND STRAWBERRIES. 

EVERGREENS of various sizes, several times replanted, and 
HARDY ORNAMENTAL SHRUBS. All of which will be sold 
at low prices. 

§2 Catalogues and Trade List mailed to applicants. 

mult REITER & MAD DOCKS, Toledo, Ohio. 


Early Vegetable Seeds for Hot Beds, 


er following seeds, the best for early sowing in Hot-beds, 
will be mailed postpaid to any address in the Union upon 





receipt of the price affixed: per ounce, 
Cabbage, Early York and large York,......... ......s 15 cts. 
Caulitlower, Early Paris, the best known,.............. $1 25 
Cucumber, Extra Early Russian and White Spine,..... 2 * 
Ezz Plant, Improved Large Purple,............seseees bo 
Lettuce, Early Silesian, and Boston Curled,........... 20 “ 
Raddish, Early Scarlet, and Olive Shaped,............. 10 * 
Tomato, Extra Early Red and Early Apple,........... 20 « 
per packet. 

Tomato, Lester's perfected, extra fine», .............0 10 cts 
Tomato, New Erect French, grows in the form of a 

bush, fine flavored, very ornamental,................ p. © 
English and German Prize Cucumbers, in great variety, 

I 4.0 -1.d vnicacnumuveninae we cant 2 « 


A Descriptive Catalogue of Vegetable and Flower Seeds fur- 
nished to all applicants upon receipt of a three-cent stamp. 

Address B. K. BLISS, 

whit Springfield, Mass. 


DUCKS, FOWLS AND CEESE, 
/ % are now prepared to furnish White-face Spanish, Golden 
Crested, Silver Spangled Hamburgs, Black-breasted Red 
Game, Gray Dorking, Brahma, Cochin, Creeper and Dominique 
Bed pe cseccomb African, ——~y + and Golden Span- 
itams, uen, Ca, lack and Aylesbury Ducks, 
a Geese, ns ©. N BEMEN T, 
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DIPPING COMPOSITION. 
Oh SCAB, TICKS. and LICE. on SHEEP or CATTLE— 
adds over a pound of wool to the fleece, improves its qual 
ity, and adds to ‘the general health of the sheep, without danger 
from ee cold. 
c 


For particulars apply to 








LALOR BROTHERS, Utica, N. Y. 
mh Agents wanted for every State. 8t 
FOR SALE AT 


MOUNT IDA NURSERY, 


TROY, N. Y. 


50,000 Basket Osier Cuttings at $1.50 1000. 
10,000 Soeeb Elm, 2 years old, 1 to 2 Bet, strong plants, $5.00 per 
000, 
5,000 Norway Spruce, 8 yeara old, transplanted, $3.00 per 100, 
$20 per 1000, 
2,000 ve peng awe Vines, 1 year old, strong and well-rooted, 
0 per 100. 

be Grape pe yp old, bveg per 100. 

Sherry Currant, 1 year old, stro r 100. 

“S JOBEPH CALDWELL, 

mh2t Nurseryman, Troy, N. Y. 


COLLECTION KITCHEN CARDEN SEEDS, 
BY MAIL POSTPAID, 


20 varieties, our selection,,........... 
Sp WOR RD CU 5s nncndcssonsinecwesecsasesess 2 


E above collections embrace all the leading varieties of 
Vegetable Seeds usually grown in our gardens. To those 
who desire larger quantities, we would recommend our collec 
tions at $20, $45, $10, $5 and $3—snitable for large or small gar- 
dens, whieh can be safely forwarded. by express to all parts of 
the country. A list of the contents of each collection, with di- 
rections for culture, will be found in our New Descriptive 
CuuturaL CataLogux, which will be mailed to all applicants 
upon receipt of two.three-cent stamps. Address 
mh2t B. K. BLISS, Springfield, Mass. 


Tobacco Seed, 


The True Connecticut Seed Leaf. 


have a full stock of the Genuine Connecticut Seed Leaf 
Tobacco Seed of last year’s growth, which is now con- 
sidered the most valuable kind grown, Packets containing one 
ounce, with directions for cultivation, will be sent postpaid to any 
address upon receipt of Frrry Cents. Prices for larger quantities 
will be given upon application. Address 

mh8t McELWAIN BROS., Springfield, Mass, 


CHOICE NURSERY STOCK 

T WHOLESALE.—I offer for sale 75,000 very choice three 

apd four year old Apple Trees, comprising all the desirable 
and popular varieties of summer and winter fruit. Also, a 
erate quantity of Cherry and Peach Trees, Currants, &c., all of 
which I offer to dealers and growers of n stock at the 
lowest_ market prices. For Catalogues and further iculare 
address G. 0. BU _ 
feb8t (Assignee of J. 0. Bloss & Co.,) Rochester, N. Y. 


PREMIUM CHESTER WHITE PICS. 
OGENY OF HOGS that have taken State and United 
State Premiums sent by express to all parts of the United 

~— Canada, Cuba and South Ameriea, in pairs, not akin. 














N, P. BOYER & ©O,, 





matt Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Coatesville, Chester county. Penn. 
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A Valuable Agricultural Library. 
NEARLY. TWO THOUSAND PAGES. 


Over Five Hundred Engravings. 


THE GENESEE FARMER 


- ublished in one of the best wheat and fruit regions of the 
Jnited States. Each volume contains 384 royal octavo 

pages, handsomely illustrated with engravings, and filled with 

—— of interest to every farmer, fruit-grower and horticul- 
rist. 

A cémplete set of the last five volumes of the Gengsrz Farmer 
for the years 1358-9, 1860, °61, °62 and °63, substantially bound, 
with a complete index, will be sent by express, prepaid, for $5.00. 

The voiume for 18683 is now ready, and will be sent by mail pre- 

id for $1.25; or the whole set of six volumes, (1558-9, 1560, °61, 
and °63,) will be sent together by express, prepaid, for $6.00. 

Address JOSEPH HARRIS, Rochester, N. Y. 


THE RURAL ANNUAL 
AND 
HMforticultural Directory 


S a little book of 120 pages, published at the commencement 
of each year by the Editor of the Genesrr Farmer. It was 
started in 1856, and a new volume, containing entirely new mat- 
ter, has been publighed each year. The complete set of eight 
numbers, (1856, “Sa; ‘5S, °59, ‘60, “61, °62 and °63,) handsomely 
bound in two volumes, will be sent to any address, prepaid by 
mail, on receipt of $2.50, 
The six volumes of the Genesre Farmer, (for the years 1858, 
59, “60. °61, °62 and °63,) and the complete set of the Rurgat 
ANNUAL. handsomely bound, will be sent together by express for 


$3.00. Address 
JOSEPH HARRIS, Rochester, N. Y. 





For the Fruit, Flower and Kitchen Carden. 


1864. THE 1864. 
bm S, NT 

GARDENER’S MONTHLY, 

W. G. P. BRINCKLOE, PUBLISHER. 

Office: 23 North Sixth Street, Philadelphia. 
Terms: $1.50 a Year. 
EDITED BY THOMAS MEEHAN. 
THE MONTHLY CONTENTS ARE: 
INTS—Flower Garden and Pleasure-Ground; Fruit Garden; 

Vegetable Garden; Window Gardening, 

CommuntcatTions—Embracing the views of ‘the best writers on 
Horticulture, Arboriculture and Rural Affairs. 

Eprrortat—Civing the Editor’s views on the important Horti- 
cultural improvements. 

Scraps AND QuEeries—New Frerrs—New PLants—Domestio 
AXD ForeiGn INTELLIGENCE—FoREIGN CorresroNDENCE—Hor- 
TICULTURAL NOTICES, 

With each Denes handsomely illustrated. 

These general features will be retained, and the publisher 
re himself that no labor or expense shall be spared to ren- 

er the succeeding issues of the Magazine every way worthy of 
the favor with which his previous efforts have been amply re- 


warded. 
SEND FOR A SPECIMEN. feb2t 


EVERCREENS. 
ROST & CO., Proprietors of the Genesee Valley Nurseries, 
Rochester, N. Y., have the Larerst stock of Hardy Ever- 
green Trees in this country for sale at Low Rares in the Spring 
of 1564. 

They have sizes sufficiently large to produce an immediate 
@ffect, which have been transplanted tieo to four times; also 
an immense stock of Medium-sized Plants. 

NurseRYMEN are particularly desired to inform themselves of 
their stock of SMALLER 817zs from 6 to 12 inches high up to 2 
feet, once to twice transplanted, and suitable for transplanting 
again into nursery rows. 

Their stock mainly consists of White and Hemlock Spruce, 
and Norway Spruce, Firs, English Junipers, Red Cedar, Bal- 
eam Firs, Austrian and Scotch Pines, American and Siberian 
Arbor Vite, ete. Different sizes of each kind. 

. CaTALoGuEs containing Prices for the same offered in 
quantities, per dozen and per thousand sent on request. 

Address FROST & CO.,, 


febst : Rochester, N. Y. 
a OR MORE may be made by any local Agent selling 
S10 the OPORTO Grape Vines. The wine has receiv- 
ed three first premiums. For Agent-terms address 
febst E. WARE SYLVESTER, Lyons, N. Y. 











LE ee 
SAPONIFIER, 


OR CONCENTRATED LYp 


FAMILY SOAP MAKER, 


WAR joes high prices; Saponifier helps to red 
makes Soap for Four cents a pound a using your tae 
grease, . 2 


te" CAUTION! As spurious Lyes are offe 
careful and only buy the Patented article pat ready be 
cans, all others being Counterfeits, “—_ 


PENNSYLVANIA SALT MANUFACTURING 00., 
Philadelphia—No, 127 Walnut Street, 


ja Pittsburg—Pitt Street and Duquesne Way tt 


Vick’s Illustrated Catalogue of Seeds 


Guide to the Flower Garden for 1864, 


M* NEW CATALOGUE AND FLORAL GUIDE 's now 
i published and ready to send out. It contains accurate 
descriptions of the leading Floral Treasures of the world, with 
FULL and plain directions for SOWING SEED, TRANSPLANT. 
ING and GENERAL CULTURE. Also, a list of Choice Seeds 
for the VEGETABLE GARDEN, with necessary instructions for 
Planting and Culture. 

My New Cararocve and Fiorar Guine is a beautiful work 
of fifty large pages, illustrated with tecenty-7re fine engravings, 
and one splendid Cotorep PLate of the Double Zinnia. It will 
be sent, postage paid, to all who apply inclosing ten cents, 

Address feb JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. p 


CHEESE VATS FOR FACTORIES, 
Roe’s Patent with Cooper’s Improvement, 
To VATS having been in extensive use in New York, 


Ohio and Vermont, for the past five years, and having been 
fally tested in Factories from 100 to 700 Cows in Jefferson and 
Oneida Counties the past season, we have no hesitation in saying 
that they are equally well adapted to Factories as ordinary 
dairies. 

They are the only Vat offered to the public in which you can 
heat even/y, and control the heat instantly, and at pleasure. 
We refer to over Fifteen Hundred Dairymen, now using them 
in New York and Vermont. Manufactured exclusively by 
H. & E. COOPER, Watertown, WN. Y. 
N. B.—They are the best made and cheapest Vat in the mar 
ket. febst 


The Original Howe Sewing Machine, 


st and important improvements having been put to 
this Machine renders it now the most perfect before the 
public, and persons at a distance can order a Machine with 
guarantee of its prompt and safe delivery, and that they will be 
able to manage it to their entire satisfaction. No more breaking 
needles! No more missing stitches! No trouble in making any 
garment, however delicate or heavy, on the same Machine, either 
in cambric, cloth or leather. No person should think of pur 
chasing a Sewing Machine without first seeing this—the latest 
and greatest triumph of the original inventor of the Sewing Ma 
chine, 











Send for a Descriptive Catalogue of styles and prices. A 
few responsible Agents woyld be dealt with liberally, Address 
THE HOWE SEWING MACHINES, 
437 Broadway, New York, 
Or E. Strary, General Agent for Monroe county, 117 Main street, 
Rochester, N. Y. jy 62-21t 
SUPERIOR FARM LAND! 
IO OOC ACRES AT LOW PRICES and accommodat- 
ZU.UUY ing terms. Franklinville and Lake Tract, 
Gloucester county, New Jersey, 25 miles South of Philadelphia, 
on Railroad running from Philadeiphia to Cape May. In lots to 
suit purchasers. Circulars with reports of Solon Robinson, Hon, 
Wm. Parry and others, with full informotion, sent free by sd 
dressing JOHN H. COFFLY, 
or WM. ARROTT, 
Franklinville, N. J. 
{2 Also, Iuprovep Fars, from 20 acres upwards. febst 
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ARMY INFORMATION AND LICENSE 
of GEORGE ©, TEALL. Office, No. 
BLOCK, corner Buffalo and State streets. 

Having devéted my entire attention to the business from the 
beginning of the war, I offer my services to the public, confident 
that my success, and my facilities for ‘prosecuting claims, are 
equal to those of any man in the State. 


THE LAWS PROVIDE FOR THE wy OF 


srry to the Heirs of Soldiers who@e in service, to 
$100 Bod in the following order: Ist, to the Widow; 2 
Child; $d, Father; 4th, Mother; 5th, Brothers and Sisters. 
The first in order surviving (resident of the United States) 
being entitled. 
$100 Bounty to Soldiefs Discharged on expiration of tivo 
years’ service, or on account of wownds received in battle. 
Prxsiox to disabled Soldiers and to Widows, Mothers, (depen- 
dent on the son for support,) Orphan Children and Or- 
phan Sisters, (ander 16 years old.) 
Pay to Officers “on leave’ and to Discharged Soldiers. 
Paize Money to Officers and Men capturing prizes. 
Rations to Men on Furlough and Prisoners of War. 
Aut Miurtary Ciars collected at this Agency. 
Moxey Apvancep on Final Statements, Pension Certificates 
and Bounty Certificates. 
[xrormation concerning Soldiers in the Army, &c. 
‘AnmiriciaL Legs or Arms at expense of Government. 
Exemption Pupers, Assignments, Affidavits, &c. 
No Agent can prosecute claims without LicENsE, 
tters promptly answered. 
No matter where you live, if you have a claim write me a let- 
ter and information will be furnished. 
Address (with stamp) GEORGE C. TEALL, 
feb’é4-ly Rochester, N. Y. 


@ EAGLE HOTEL 
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> “PENSIONS, BACK-PAY, PREPARE FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 
BOUNTY, PRIZE MONEY, >. BOOKSELLERS, FANCY DEALERS, 
ND ALLMCLAIMS growing out of the war, collected on pod De po acne > OE 
reasonable terms, and with no mameagoeet Colt te ?, OROSCOPE and OUN OBJECTS, 


being ,an, endless source museme@s and instruc- 
tion. er 200 dozen Midtecopes mm dogen ob- 
jects have been sold within a year by the Boston © @ 
Agent alone. This Microscope, in brass, is mailed, 
, postage paid, for $2.25; or with six beautiful mount- 
‘A ed objects for 883; or with twenty-four objects for $5. 
In hard rubber, for 50 cents in addition te the above 
prices. A liberal discount to the trade. A 
HENRY CRAIG, 132 Center street, New 


je"63-ly 


ork. 


Blood Stock for Sale “ 
WINTHROP W. CHENERY, _ ’ 

Highland Stock Farm, Beimont, Mass. 
. Office, 196 State-stregt, Boston, Mass, 


IMPORTER AND BREEDER OF 





en | 


* 


CATTLE, TEXEL SHEEP, ANGORA (SHAWL) 
GOATS, IMPROVED SWINE, &c., &c." 





All inquirfes promptly answered. , febst' 
ae | 
Knox Fruit Farm and ‘Nurseries. vie 
OUR NEW CATALOGUE OF ee) i 


SMALL FRUITS, 


ITH PRICES FOR SPRING OF 1864, and Dr. Jom A. 
Warper's Report to the Cincinnati Horticultural So 
ciety of a visit to our grounds during the Strawberry and Grape 





FROST & CO., ‘ 


GENESEE» VALLEY NURSERIES, 


Rochester, N. Y. 


RTIES who desire to purchase Frurr Trees, &c., also Or- 
NAMENTAL TREES and Prams in large or small quantities, 
are solicited to inform themselves of our stock and prices, as they 
will be supplied at favorable rates. 
Our Nurseries contain upwards of Tnrezr Hunprep Acres, 
» which enables us to fill orders even of the most extensive char- 
acter, and particular attention is given to smaller orders. 
CataLoeues with prices furnished upon application on receipt 
of a three-cent postage stamp for each, as follows: 
% 1. Descriptive Catalogue of Fruits. 
% Descriptive Catalogue of Ornamental Trees, Plants, &c. 
No. 4. Wholesale Catalogue fordbose who wish to buy in large 





quantities. FROST & CO., 
, feb2t Rochester, N. Y. 
i 


. INK. INK. HNK. 
aw 4 TURNER’s 
COMMERCIAL INGHA, 
Manufactured at Rochester, N. ¥. 
FOR shir (RETAIL) BY ALL STATIONERS, GROCERS, 40. 


OLESALE ORDERS carefully packed in boxes and for- 
warded without delay to any part of the country. 
Orders respectfully solicited. 
Further particulars can be obtained by addressing 
JOHN TURNER, Rochester, N. Y.. 
2 Office on Baffalo street, opposite Arcade, oc'63-tf 


FOR NURSERYMEN. +, ' 
RENCH PEAR SEED—Grow8th of 1868, $2.50 pound. # 
Apple Seed, growth of 1868, $6.50 per bushel. 
‘ Angee Quince, Manetti Rose and Osier Willow Cuttings, $3.00 
per 1000. 
Bed Cedar, 4 to 12 inches, 85. 
r 


* febet 





00 } a’ 1000. 
. G. HANFORD & BRO., 
Columbus Nursery, Columbus, Ohio, 


BLOOMINCTON NURSERY, ILL. 
ACRES APPLE TREES—Best stock ever offered 
to $60 per 1000. Al Pears, Grapes, Small 
with general assortment ( mtals, Nursery Stocks, &«.— 
ips, with Hyacinths, Crocus, &c. Pit in fall, Send 
p for catalogue. F. K. PHOENIX 
Bloomington, 








s, giving ~ EH pe of varieties, modes of culture, &c., 
are now ready, and will be sent to all applicants enclosing stamp. 
2t J KNOX, 155, Pittsburg, Pa. 


BONE DUST. 

““rrHE CHEAPEST AND BEST MANURE IN THE 

WORLD.”—Constantly on hand, in latge or small quan- 
tities, warranted pure and of the best quality, made from rresa 
bones gathered from the slaughter houses in Rochester. Price 
from $15 to-$20 per tun, ing to fineness. Orders respect- 
fully solicited, Address JOSEPH PRESTO} 

je63-ly Box 2072, Rochester, Na°¥. 


CHOICE NATIVE AND FOREICN «4 

( RAPE VINBB.—Lenx & Co. offer for, sale.a large stock of 
J Native and Poreign Grape Vines, ding all the rarest , 

and most yaluable vagieties. Send for a Price List. Address 


LENK & Ca, 
nov 68-tfip Humboldt Nufdries, Toledo, Oba, 


' GRAPE VINES ; 
demaha for our Vines is rapidly increasing eyery season, 
Parties wishing to purchase the coming sprifig would 
well to order rts the demand promices to exceed the s' 


. Send for CA’ UE, enclosing stamp. 
Pye oe 4d. KNOX, Box idk Pittsburgh, Pa, 


TS CULTIVATION OF THE yy 

is much more easy and successful in the on dry 

of private gardens, market gardens, or in field cul than im 

the usual clumsy way in bogs and meadows, The yi@ld last sea-) 

son, in thy method of culture, was over 400*bushels acre 

Explicit directions for cultivation, with price of Cranberry 

Plants and all other useful and ornamental Trees, ha | and «4 

Shrubs, will be sentyby mail. B.M. WATSON, «- 
feb3t Old Colony Nurseries, Plymouth, Masa” § 


RESH GARDEN SEEDS FOR 1854.—Garden- 
ers, Market Gardeners and others, purchasing-Seeds tn 
small or large quantities, by sending a list of what they require, a 
y mph quant nA a receiye the me by return of mail, with 
e lowest possible ces annexed, jor cas 
: om B. M. WATSON,” 
feb2t 40ld Colofiy Nurseries, Plymouth, Mass. 
PREMIUM WINE. ' 
Ts OPORTO WINE was awarded th® highest } poemtiame at 
the New York State Fair, 1863. The OPORTO is hardy 
every wheré,’and abundant crops. Two and three-year 
strong vines, $2 to $4 per doz. Acrnrs Wantep. Address 
feb 
ES ee 




















E, WARE SYLVES@ER, Lyons, N. Y. 
™ TILE MACHINE. 
E BEST MACHINE IN AMERICA. Send for a Circular 
containing description. A. La TOURETT ’ 
nov'63-ly Waterloo, N. ¥, 
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$ Walks ana Talks on the Farm, To Cure a Horse from Pull- 
No. 3,..p...cdemaest cess 73 ing at the Halter, »...... 86 
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| ee 89 | Lime W ash for the Curculio, 92 
Infuebes of Soil on — The Best Time to Prune,... 93 
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Se Rural Annual,........ 9T | The Markets....... acoceces 98 
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t. Dandies’ Department, :#...., 


BRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES 
FOR SPRING YG OF 1864, 
ELLWANGER & BARRY 


ve RESPECTFULLY INVITE THE ATTENTION OF 


- Planters, Norserymen and Dealers in Trees... 


TO THE GREAT STOOK OF 


Fruit and Ornamental Trees. and Plants 
of every description, which they now offer for spring planting. 
B meres 2 Fevrr Trees for Orchards. 
wakr Feorr Tress for Gardens. 
YwakP Marpen Trees for Potting. 
@uatL Frverrs, including the newest and finest varieties of 
«  Gooseberries, Blackberries. Currants, Raspberries, Straw- 
* berries, &c. 








Haxpy Grares for ouftdoor culture. Over Téwiieties, 
Forrten Grapes, for Vineries (6 varietieg) ‘ 
Fics, ORANGES and Lgwons, fruiting plants. i 


' ORNAMENTAL. «+ 
\-Decfpvovs OrnaMENTAL Tress, upward of 800 species and va- 


. rieties. ‘ . 
WEerErix¢ omPxoorrme Trees, 25 distinct and’ bea’ 1 varieties; 
Paeedw res REMARKABLE AND OrNAMENTAL FPoutsgs of 50 dis- 
* tinct sorts. . 
Rare anp Beactirut LAwN Trees, 
fe Harpy Evercrren Trees, of all kifids and cizgll ot beantiful 
form, frequently transplanted and sure to ve safely. 
Bow anp Kargivercreens, from California. 
@PLowerixe Surves—A great collection of over 300 different 
speciagand varieties of the most ornamental—larce plants. 
IMBING AND TRAILING Sueves, over 60 spebies and vari ties. 
OsEs, tte iargest stock in America, comprising over of the 
‘most beautiful sorts of all classes. 
» Pzontes, Chinese Herbaceous, 40 of the finest sorts, 
Svureers Douste Dantias, 190 select sorts. 
Puroxes anp Curysanruewems, the finest new and old sorts. 
Parererval’ on Montety Carnations<@A large and superb col- 
lection, 
Harpy Hersacrovs FLOWERING PLANTS, upwart of $00 species 
and varieties. 
GrapieLvs, the finest.new and old sagts 
Garrgiiou SE AND Beppinc- ariety. 
» the unusnal 


ow - — in great 
The entire stock is in pe order, oy { 

mildness of the winter, the most @elic: ite the 208 have escaped in- 

ury, 


’ j The following Catalogues, which give prices and terms, will be | 
sent pre-paid upon tip receipt of postage stamps, as follows: 
sy i and 2, ten centseach; No. 3, five cents; No, 4,three cents, 

No, 1—A Dese riptive and Ih istrated Citalogne of €ruits, 



























































ROCHESTER CENTRAL NURSERIES, 


SEND FOR A CATALOCUE, 
And Order your Trees Direct. 
yous Iss@ED—A NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGURY 


Rochester, Central Nurseries, 
Also, SprcraL Terms OF SALE. Sce advertis@ment in Genesee 
Farmer for January and Febru: Inclosé a tWo cent stamp fer 
prepayment of a’ stage. Addresiat 


. W. SEELYE, Réeh 





or Central Nurseriés., 


mhit Rochester, N, Y, 





A NEGLECTED Coven, Coin, AN Inrrrarep og 
Sore Tnroat, if allowed to progress, rosnity 
in serious Pulmonary Bronchial and Asthmatig 
Diseases, oftentimes incurable. 
BroncntaL Trocres reach directly th ¢. 
fected parts, and Ee almos® immedia 
lief. For Broxén ‘Astruma.Cataren,? 
CoNnsSUMPTIVE Bovens, the Trochés are 
Pvsiic SpRAKErs and Srycers sho’ 
the Trocheste clear’ ahd strengt 
Voice. Minivagy Orricers and Soupx 
a vovertax the voice and are eX poses d toy 
changes, should use them. Obtain’ 
genuine. “Brown's Bronchial Troche: 
ing proved their efficacy by a test of many? 
years, aré highly recommended prescribed 

Surgeons in the Army, and received 




















by 


ans 
te stot als from many eminent men. 


anc 


Sold by all Druggist and Dealegs in Medicine ‘in the United’ 





States aud most.Foreign Countridgnt 25 cents per box. mbst 
CRAPE VINES. ; 
| hee subscriber offers several thousand of the following “+. 
varieties: 
ANNA, 1 year old, 50 cents each, q 
= 2 years old, $1.00 each. 


ALLEN’S HYBRID, 1 year old, $1.00 each. 


CONCORD, Jyear old, from cuttings, 2) o nite each ; fs per iy 
a“ eh? old, layers,B0 cent#ege $85 pek 100. 
oz 1-year qld, layers, No. 2, 20 AT wide $15 per 108 
. 2 years, transplanted, 50 cents each; $35 per 100: 


CREV VELING 1 year, from cuttings, 50 cents each. 
1 year, layers, $1.00 each. 

DE AWARE, 1 year, cuttingsgb0 cents each; $30 per 100, 

2 years, transplitnted, $1.00 e: ac hy $75 per 100, 
3 years, extra large, $3.00 each; ; 250 per 100, 
DIANA, 1 year cuttings, 25 cents each; $30 pe r 100, 

sad ears, transplanted, 50 cents each; $35 per 100, 

Hu arprodp PROLIFIC, 2 and 38 years, 50 cents each! $8 " 
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No, 2—A Descriptive and Lilustrated Catalogue ef Ornamental 
Trees, Shrubs, Rose Sec. ., &e., &e 

No. 6—A Catalogud, of Dahlias, "Verbomas, Petuniasgand se 
hew-Green-hyuse and Bedding plants, published every spring 

No. 4—A Wholesale Catalogu -. bee List, published every 
autumn, = tER ARRY, 

mb P Mount Hope N 8, Rochester, N, Y. « 


lect | 


abl@price, should send their order 


ion 1 year, strong, $2.00 each; ; 41S per dozen. 
TSRAELMA, 1 year, strong, $2.04 

Those who wish to get v ines of ‘the best quality, and at a reason 
. ies Brooklyn Nursery. 
Catalogues sentfree to all appli 

dressy’y ANDREW S. FULLE ail 

mb 2t. Brooklyn, New 
$a 


Brown's” ‘| 
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